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Commission says: 








the chain.” 
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high prices. As the U.S. Federal Trade 


“If the ability to undersell, based 
on greater efficiency or on elim- 
ination of credit and delivery 
cost, is destroyed by taxation, it 
is the consuming public which 
will really pay the tax and not 


Chain stores operate on a small pro- 
fit. They eliminate middlemen’s profits 
and unnecessary in-between e xpenses. 


RETAIL STORE LICENSE 


(Chapter 849, Statutes 1935) requiring every person or 
organization owning, operating or controlling one or 
more stores, wherein merchandise is sold at retail, ob- 
tain annual State license; prescribing fifty cents appli- 
c ation fee for each store and one dollar license fee for 
one store, 
ond and additional stores to five hundred dollars for 
each store over nine; 
tributing establishments, 
mon carriers, 
are incidental to rendering personal service, 
and motion picture houses. 





helps to kee 


keep prices low. 


how heavily 


you-VOTE NO! 


22 1S A TAX ON YOU—VOTE NO! 














Referendum against 
act of Legislature 


increasing license fee progressively for sec- 
excepts filling stations, ice dis- 
restaurant facilities of com- 
newspaper offices, stores wherein sales 


CALIFORNIA CONSUMERS CONFERENCE 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


all prices in line wit 

your pocketbook—if you think that 
TAXES ARE HIGH ENOUGH NOW, 
especially on FOODS, vote NO and 


For remember, this tax is admit- 
tedly not a tax for revenue purposes. 
It is a cleverly camouflage d sicily 
for wasteful business methods—and 


you will pay the biil. 


No matter what its title...no matter 
disguised ...22 
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2 | Vote “NO” on Proposition #22—a scheme 
7 | 
| to raise the cost of living by taxation | 
| | | 
| DO you think prices are high enough The savings they make by operating 
| now? Then watch where you put your efficiently are passed on to you in 
2 98 stamp on Proposition 22, called a prices 10% below the average. These 
ie | “Retail Store License” on the Novem- are the figures of the Harvard (Uni- | 
e ¢ ber ballot. versity) Bureau of Business Research, | 
9908 chai , 
ey It requires individual stores to pay from a study of 32,998 chain stores. 
pei {% $1.00 a year for the right to do busi- Four out of five chain stores do not 
a ness, But it taxes chain stores $500. 00 make enough profit to cover the tax. 
ia for each store over nine. It can only be paid by higher prices— 
oes Groups sponsoring the measure DY money out of your pocket. 
freely call it a “weapon”—a we apon to Some chains will go out of business. 
RS | c ripple the chain store by forcing itto Thus their competitors will be able to 
raise its prices. raise prices even higher. 
But you are the one who is hit by If you think that chain store rival 


22 isa taxon 
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From the Field 


W. Roy Breg, executive secretary of Al- 
lied Youth of Washington, D. C., will be 
in California from November 2 to 12. Mr. 
Breg is doing a fine piece of work in help- 
ing the young people of the nation to a 
fuller realization of their own best interests. 

Anyone desiring to contact Mr. Breg 
during his stay in California can write to 
him in care of California Teachers Associa- 
tion, headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 


% * 





Joseph M. Hamilton, Superintendent of 
Del Norte County Schools, held teachers 
institute, October 5-7, at Crescent City. The 
lecturers were John Hockett, University of 
California; George C. Jensen, principal, 
Sacramento High School; Gladys L. Potter, 
assistant director, division of rural educa- 
tion, State Department of Education; Elea- 
nor Hitt, assistant state librarian; D. R. 
Jones and Roy W. Cloud, California Teach- 
ers Association. 

Superintendent Hamilton so arranged his 
program that all phases of educational work 
were covered. Musical numbers were pro- 
vided by members of various elementary 
schools of the county. 


* * * 


Many Central California high schools 
now possess facilities for night football 
games. Among the schools now holding 
interschool contests in the evening are 
Merced Union High School, Merced County: 
Sonora, Tuolumne County; Manteca, Tracy, 
Lodi, and Stockton, San Joaquin County; 
Turlock, Ceres, and Modesto, Stanislaus 
County. In each of these communities in- 
creased community support of night games 
has more than justified the costs of in- 


stalling and maintaining lighting equipment. 
ae 


Audley R. Kennedy, instructor, com- 
mercial department, San Jose Senior High 
School, was recently awarded the degree 
Doctor of Education from Stanford Univer- 
sity. The degree climaxes Dr. Kennedy’s 
long period of professional study which was 
devoted chiefly to an analysis of the rela- 
tionship existing between current educa- 
tional trends and the secondary-school com- 
mercial program. Dr. Kennedy's teaching 
interests is focused on economic geography. 


* * * 


Programs of American Education Forum 
(broadcasted over the national network of 
National Broadcasting Company on second, 
third, and fourth Mondays of each month 
at 11 A. M. Pacific time) will provide au- 
thoritative discussions of important educa- 
tional problems. The program on the sec- 


ond Monday will originate in New York 
City, the third Monday in Chicago, and the 
fourth Monday in San Francisco. Those 
from San Francisco are by Dean Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Stanford University School of 
Education. 



















































I SEE JAPAN 


E. Louise Jolly, Teacher 


Alameda High School 


Every country has its particular 
contribution to make to the happiness 
of the tourist. Not only does Japan 
make unique contribution but it ranks 
well toward the top from the stand- 
point of general interest. It is rapidly 
becoming the tourist mecca in the 
Orient. With the World Educational 
Conference to entertain in 1937 and 
the Olympics in 1940, Japan is mak- 
ing great plans to improve tourist 
accommodations. (See also our Octo- 
ber issue, pages 2-4.—Ed.) 

This past summer the Japan Board 
of Tourist Industries, in connection 
with the Government Railways, en- 
tertained 15 American high school 
women teachers. It was my privilege 

be a member of this party. We 
were called ete to give suggestions 
and advice co 


Japan can better serve tourist interests. 


erning ways in which 


We were surprised to note how sat- 
isfactory travel is in Japan compared 
to that in many other countries. 


Quaint Shops : Skyscrapers 

The country is experiencing rapid 
changes. The old civilization and the 
modern are both in evidence. We 
hope Japan will retain the best of each. 
You can step from narrow streets, 
lined with quaint shops and handcraft 
factories, into wide business streets 
where you find sky- scrapers, neon 
signs and modern air-cooled depart- 
ment stores. 

You see Japanese gentlemen dressed 
in clean kimonas, wearing wooden 
geta and carrying their belongings tied 
up in a cloth or furoshiki, and in the 
same stream of trafic you see Japanese 

entlemen wearing panama hats, clean 





and well-pressed linen suits, American 
shoes and carrying a very important 
looking brief-case. The school children 
wear Western clothing. Regulation 
uniforms indicate what grade or school 
they attend. 


In America we usually see the auto- 
mobile graveyard and tin-can dump 
along the tracks as our train ap- 
proaches a city. You never see the 
junk yard in Japan. yarn, because 
land is relatively scarce Japan has 
learned how to solve be junk prob- 
lem better than we have solved 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


The countryside, both from the train 
and from the auto highway, is green 
and beautiful. Every possible acre is 
under cultivation. You admire Japan’s 
industry and conservation. 


Many Lovely Shrines 


The scenery is beautiful! However, 
you can see beautiful scenery in most 
any country. The shrines and temples 
are most interesting! Yes, but you find 
religious edifices in all lands. 


What is it then that gives Japan a 
particular charm? The people! In 
Japan we learn to love the people 
The sincerity, courtesy and simplicity 
of the Japanese deeply impresses us. 
We admire their homes, their archi- 
tecture, their art, their floral arrange- 
ment, their tea ceremony and their 
gardens. It is fascinating to observe 
their family loyalty and the love they 
have for their children. 


You are touched by the sweet sym- 
(Please turn to Page 6) 


@ The American Women’s Tour Party, honored at Hainking 
by Mr. Chang Chin-hui, Prime Minister of Manchoukou (center). At extreme left is 
Mr. M. Saito, assistant manager, Board of Tourist Industry, Japanese Government 
Railways. In upper row is Mr. S. Sekiya, manager, Japanese Tourist Bureau. 
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Discovering Mexico 


Miany Americans who may have passed 
their lives within a few hours travel of Mex- 
ico without feeling the slightest urge to see 
that country are now pressing forward on 
amiable voyages of discovery in the great 
republic to the South. 


Travel men report a remarkable recent 
increase in demands for information about 
Mexico. Tourist agencies have little difh- 
culty in filling parties Mexico-bound. 


This growth of travel from the United 
States to Mexico is attributed in part to 
recent greatly improved facilities for com- 
munication between the two countries, of a 
different character than had previously ex- 
isted. Opening of the National Mexican 
motor highway between Laredo and Mexico 
City has drawn hundreds of Americans into 
Mexico. 


Facilities for sea travel to certain Mexican 
ports have been greatly developed. This 
development has included the recent in- 
clusion of the old port of Acapulco—the 
haven of the Manila galleons, and the near- 
est harbor on the Pacific to the Mexican 
capital—in the voyage schedules of Panama 
Pacific Line, under the 
American flag the largest ships that pass 
along the coasts of Mexico to and from the 
Panama Canal and New York. These are 
the turbo-electric 


which operates 


steamers Pennsylvania, 


Virginia and California. 


Panama Pacific Line reports that it has 
found so much interest among its clients in 
this call that it has gone into the Mexican 
tour business as well, and sells. tickets not 
only to and from Acapulco, but also for 
motor-trips between the port and Mexico 
City, and for all points usually visited by 
tourists in Mexico. The line also announces 
that it accepts passengers automobiles as 
baggage to and from Acapulco. 





* * * 


Los Angeles 
Conference 


BEML ANNUAL Modern Education con- 
ference of California Teachers Association 
will be held in Los Angeles, Friday, Decem- 
ber 11, 1936. Dr. George Merideth, deputy 
superintendent, Pasadena City Schools, will 
be in charge. The plans, which have already 
been inaugurated, indicate that a 
worthwhile meeting is in prospect. 


The State Council of Education will hold 
its one-day session on the following day, 
Saturday, December 12. 


most 


California Teachers Association hopes 
that school officials throughout the State 
will send representatives to the conference 


and that a number of these delegates wil 


remain over for the Council meeting. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
has arranged for identification certificates 


granting a 144c per mile rate for the round- 

trip. This is 85% of the one-way fare. 
The following information has been fur- 

nished by the Southern Pacific Company: 


Round-Trip Rail Convention Fares and 
Arrangements 


Ticket agents of principal rail lines in 
California on presentation and surrender of 
identification-certificate will sell round-trip 
tickets to Los Angeles, California, costing 


One-Way One-Way 
From Ist-Class Coach 
San Francisco ——......... $14.0 $9.47 
Stockton ......... pie aos: ee 8.07 
PONG chicane meee ee 5.60 


approximately 14%4c per mile, which is less 
than the first-class one-way fare. 

Tickets will be sold from December 8 to 
12, inclusive, and return limit will be De- 
cember 22, 1936. Stopovers allowed. If 
longer return limit is desired, consult rail- 


road ticket agent at Los Angeles prior to 
December 22, 1936. 


Following are examples of fares to Los 
Angeles and illustrate the extent of reduc- 
tion: 


Convention Round-Trip 21-Day R. T. 
R. T. (85%) Coach Ist-Class 
$12.10 $14.00 (21-day) $18.75 
10.30 14.00 (21-day) 16.00 

7.15 10.08 (30-day) 11.10 





Speciel Faneme:Manttis Tone tes Teschers 


ENJOY CHRISTMAS AND 





NEW YEAR’S IN MEXICO 


Thrilling “Big 3” cruise at attractive rates. . leaving 
San Francisco Saturday, December 19 [ Los Angeles, 
December 20], returning Sunday, January 3 


Sail aboard Panama Pacific’s 
giant S. S. California to the 
historic port of Acapulco, 
Mexico. From here private 
motor cars take you inland 
to Taxco, Cuernavaca, Mex- 
ico City... 


See Cortez’ palace with 
Diego Rivera murals, Cha- 
pultepec Park, splendid mu- 
seums and cathedrals, the 
splendid Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon at San Juan 
Teotihuacan . 


See the volcanoes of Cho- 
lulu, Xochimilco’s Floating 
Gardens . . . scores of other 


wonders steeped in romantic 
history. Return by rail via 
Guadalajara, Mazatlan, No- 
gales. 


Rates : From San Francisco 
—$263 First Class, $238 
Tourist; from Los Angeles 
—$245 First Class, $220 
Tourist. Including round trip 
steamer and rail fare and 
lower Pullman berth; also 
automobile and sightseeing 
throughout itinerary, hotel 
expenses and meals. (Meals 
on train not included.) Make 
reservations through R. W. 


Spangler and — 


Panama Paeitfie Line 


665 Market St. (Palace Hotel), San Francisco 
715 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles; offices in all principal cities 


Regular sailings to New York every second week 
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TRIPS 


For Every Purse 





Here's Something That You'll 
Welcome — A Valuable Service 
That Costs You Nothing! 


A Few Timely Suggestions for 1937 


MEXICO—Special Christmas Tour 
All Expense, Escorted—Dec. 15-30 $159.00 


ORIENT—AIll Expense Escorted Tours 
Dollar and N. Y. K. Lines 
A Series of Spring and Summer Tours 
Luxury Liners, First Class Pee $469.00 


from 


EUROPEAN TOURS with $2 | 5-00 
Bartlett Tours Co. (Est. 1880) ad 
Over 100 Tours in 2! Countries 
from $769.00 

AROUND THE WORLD 
A Series of Escorted Tours and 
Cruises—All Routes—from Z $600-9° 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Spring and Summer Tours and 
Cruises—from $400.00 

AROUND AMERICA CRUISES 
Via Panama Canal to 
New York and Return $| 87-50 


AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND - SOUTH SEAS 
HONOLULU—Summer R.T. Fares 
$450.00 


First Class 
Cabin Class $3 | 2-00 


Use This Coupon for Free Literature and Our 
Experienced Advice without Charge or Obligation 


I am considering a trip to: 

( ) Europe ( ) Mediterranean 

{ ) Honolulu ( ) Around the World 
( ) Alaska ( ) Orient 


( ) South America ( ) South Seas and Australia 
Send literature ( ). Phone information ( ). 
Send a representative ( ). 


Name... 
Street 


PE src 


OFFICIAL AGENTS—ALL LINES 


HENRY MIELE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


222 Loew's State Bldg., Broadway at Seventh 
TRinity 4881 


“25 Years Personal Experience in World Travel” 


Los Angeles, California 






SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A MODERN ODYSSEY 


Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


BIRD, a California 
high school teacher, reclined comfort- 
ably in the chair next to my desk and 
with closed eyes listened attentively as 
I tried to paint with a glowing brush 
the kaleidoscope of a Mediterranean 


cruise. 


For five successive summers it had 
been my pleasure to arrange a care- 
fully planned trip for his vacation 
months transforming his dreams of 
fabulous lands into realities. Each fall, 
he had returned refreshed and rejuve- 
nated with enthusiastic accounts of his 
experiences which delighted my soul 
as a craftsman thrills to a masterpiece 
he has just finished. 


I was determined to make this sum- 
mer the peak of his life’s experiences, 
for did not the great Dr. Johnson say, 
“The grand object of travel, Sir, is to 

e 


see the Mediterranean?” 


I had pictured the joys of a long 
ocean voyage .. . the picturesque med- 
ley of scenes in the golden trail of fairy 
isles and ports in that sea, . . . the 
glory and silent mystery of Egypt, ... 
the countless associations with history, 
religion, and ancient grandeur implied 
by sojourns in Italy, the Holy Land, 
Greece and Syria. And then, I con- 
tinued in a facetious mood: 


Four Thousand Shops 


“And at Istanbul, your vision of the 
Arabian Nights is fulfilled. After you 
have wandered through Saint Sophia 
and marvelled at the handiwork of 
man, and viewed the priceless wares 
of four thousand shops in the Grand 
Bazaar, you will no doubt visit the 
Oriental palaces. 


“Think of how much beauty, grace 
and mystery their columned halls and 
suites of rooms have seen; of the 
lovely, languid eyes that have looked 
at the sky through the openings in the 
vaulted ceilings, while beneath the 
arches of an open court sounded the 
hastening step and call of an impatient 


and 


chamber, a trembling slave silently 


sultan; soon, in a_ perfumed 
closed the windows with the rich vel 
vety curtains.” 

“Ah, leave my soul in peace!” he 
cried. 

“Not so, my lad,” I replied, “for | 
have an exciting finish to what I am 
convinced will be a summer of unfor- 
gettable joys... . You are to leave the 
ship upon the second call at Genoa, 
proceeding via the Italian Lakes and 
Switzerland to Frankfort, and board 
the new Zeppelin LZ-129 for a two 
and a half day air voyage to the 
United States.” 

He opened his eyes in agreeable 
surprise. | knew the suggestion would 
exercise a powerful fascination upon 
him for he had been on the first pas- 
senger plane between Los Angeles and 
Vancouver some years ago. Then,— 
“Where am I to find the money for all 
this?” he demanded. 


The Travel Specialist 


“That, too, dear Mr. Bird, is a 
phase of the service provided by a 
travel agent without charge to his 
client,” I replied, and continued, “Do 
not be unduly alarmed for in these 
days of modern transportation, the 
travel specialist has made it possible 
for those in modest circumstances to 
enjoy all the benefits of a diversified 
program of travel which formerly was 
the sport of the wealthy.” 


Thus we began, what proved to be 
when rounded out, as scintillating and 
sensational an itinerary as was ever 
conceived for a summer's trip. 


The day of Mr. Bird’s return 
arrived unexpectedly. I was idly look- 
ing at the morning mail piled high on 
my desk. I was not myself; I lived, if 
I may use the expression out of my- 
self; day-dreaming on that beautiful 
September morning of wide seas, un- 
known continents and before my eyes 
passed a succession of recollections of 
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The CENTER 
of Southland 
CULTURE 


* 
Host to more 
educators, club- 
women, and movie 
elite than any 
other Western 
hotel. 


$3350 $500 


SINGLE 
6 


PMs nix: 
San Francisco. 


the HOTEL 


440 GEARY STREET * DOWNTOWN 

BETWEEN MASON AND TAYLOR 
OFFERS REVISED RATES 
Room with Bath .$2.00 
Detached Bath ..1.00 


NEWLY DECORATED 


FREE GARAGE 


TO TRANSIENTS 
® 


A superb location 
among the restau- 
rants, theatres and 
department stores 


COMPLIMENTARY 
TAXI ¢ COFFEE SHOP 
i] 


JACK KLASS, MANAGER 


San Francisco's 


Hotel CALIFORNIAN 


All Rooms Outside 
All with Tub & Shower 
All with Radio 


— a $950 


FOR ONE 


$450 +h 
to 
FOR TWO 
P. TREMAIN LOUD, Mor. 


DOWNTOWN at 
Taylor & O'Farrell 


paintings, sculptures, ruined towers of 
frowning castles and a mingling of a 
thousand scenes and fancies which a 
traveler may indulge in during his 
wanderings. 


“What are you thinking of?” said 
Mr. Bird, as he poked his head 
through the door. 


“I was thinking,” I replied, when I 
gained my poise after an enthusiastic 
greeting, “of how the average person 
lives, summer and winter, within four 
walls without experiencing the de- 
lights of charmed palaces, and that even in 
this earthly life one may enjoy vastly. the in- 
expressible pleasures of travel even if he is 


born, as you and I, a poor man.” 


Travel Dialogue 


T asked. 


“Will you do me a favor?” 
**A hundred.” 


“Only one: answer a few questions 
which may be interesting to arm-chair 
travelers and stir their minds to the re- 
solve that they too may view in reality at 
some not too distant future the scenes 
which their ardent imaginations have ptc- 


} 9) 
tured. 
“Fire away.” 


“On the economical program of travel 
prepared for you, can you consistently 
recommend tourist class on present-day 


ships?” 


“Decidedly. With the elimination of sec- 
ond class a wider and finer selection of com- 
fortable cabins are available. Many rooms 
have private bath—something rare in for- 
mer second class travel. There are single 
and double cabins available as well as rooms 
for four with running water and spacious 
wardrobes, all very tastefully appointed. In 
addition, the public rooms and large prom- 
enade and sports decks, swimming pool and 
other facilities afford every opportunity for 


the complete enjoyment of the voyage.” 


“lV hat type of people does one meet in 
that class?” 


“A very congenial and delightful group 
of professional and business people as well 
as a younger group of travelers, which 


makes a fine passenger list.” 


“How was the geographical menu of 
your Mediterranean cruise?” 


“A feast for the most exacting vagabond. 
From the Pillars of Hercules to the shores 
of Syria our schedule of ports on the Roma 
included visits in North Africa, Italy, Egypt 
and the Holy Land, the Black Sea, the 
Aegean Isles, Istanbul and Greece 
full of natural beauty and historic mem- 


regions 


ories, of ruins, of famous names, and every 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
San GF, rancisco 


AND ONLY ONE 


Palace Hotel 


Nowhere else is a great hotel 
quite so truly the hub ofagreat 
In SAN FRANCISCO, 


business, theatres, smart 


city! 


shops, finance and industry 
are grouped around The 
Palace Hotel—and within this 
hotel covering 2 acres, you'll 
find unusual courtesy, thought- 


fulness, comfort and fine food. 


600 rooms, each with bath 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


Che 
PALACE HOTEL 


"In the Heart of San Francisco” 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 


HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Room with bath, 1 person... 
a $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Room with bath, 2 persons... 
austen $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


2 rooms, bath between (4 persons) 
' $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 


Tavern Cafe and Coffee Shop 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


MEXICO 
TB eines BT eT Francisco 
XMAS HOLIDAYS TOUR 


Dec. 18Sth—17 days © Write for Folder 
H. C. Capwell Travel Bureau, Oakland, California 


Jame siI oods, Pres. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST 
DOWNTOWN HOTEL 


bids you welcome 
to the 


TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE 


November 24-25 
. 


. just off Union Square, in the 
midst of the theatrical and shop- 
ping centers surrounded by 
the leading professional buildings 

and less than a five-minute 
walk from the business and finan- 
cial districts. 
600 Outside Rooms ... each with 
combination tub and shower bath. 


{ $3.00 Single 
|) $4.50 Double 


Rates from 


Visit the Much-Acclaimed 
Persian Room 
San Francisco's distinctive new Sup- 


per Rendezvous...the smart place 
to hold luncheons, teas, dinners. 
Superb Cuisine 


Incomparable Entertainment 


HOTEL 


‘Sir Francis Drake 


POWELL at SUTTER 
Garage in Hotel 





port recalled an episode in the advance of 
civilization.” 

“What was your reaction when you first 
boarded the Zeppelin LZ-139?” 

“I expected there might be some mo- 
ments of nervous uncertainty and probably 
some inconvenience, but I felt the crossing 
would well be worth such discomfort.” 

“Were your fears justified ?” 

“No. I was amazed to find no more 
vibration, no more rolling and no more 
bumping than we have in this room.” 

“How many passengers were carried?” 

“Fifty-eight.” 

“Were your fellow-voyagers an exclu- 
sive group?” 

“I would say that they were the average 
type of business and professional man and 


woman one meets on any trans-Atlantic 


crossing. From the very first, an atmosphere 
of informality and good-fellowship pre- 
vailed.” 

“Describe the appointments and atmos- 
phere of your air home.” 

“Within the Zeppelin the illusion of bold 
adventurous travel is lost... here is a home, 
or club if you will, of serene charm. The 
arrangements and furnishings of the writing, 
dining and smoking rooms were all in 
good taste. The cabins accommodating two 
were ample, cool and brightly furnished, 
fitted with hot and cold running water wash 
stands. A bouquet of flowers on the dresser 
added to the attractiveness of the setting.” 

“How did you pass your time on the 
air liner?” 

“The time was spent viewing the ever 
varying panorama of sea and sky from the 
V-shaped large windows, writing, playing 
cards, listening to music furnished by pas- 
sengers on the piano and discussions of for- 
eign and home politics.” 

“Tell me something of the spectacles 
you saw from the Zeppelin.” 

“The sky was a miracle of sapphire light. 
The cloud effects were indescribable. The 
sea seemed like an immense carpet of shim- 
mering silk. It was full of reflections and 
luminous bands of light. I have never seen 
such brilliance of color of sky and sea; it 
seemed like the daybreak of creation.” 

“What were the general comments about 
the trip?” 

“The two expressions I heard with almost 
monotonous repetition were: “This is all too 
perfect—I can hardly believe it is real.” The 
other was: “You must take your hat off to 
German efficiency in providing every de- 
gree of comfort and excellent cuisine comp- 
arable to the finest trans-Atlantic ships.” 

“Have you any complaints or regrets?” 

“Just one: the days were all too short for 
the multitude of interests on every side.” 

“What advice can you offer the wistful 
adventurer with a limited budget who 
wishes to realize the benefits of travel?” 

“There are hundreds of trips these days 
within the means of the average person if 
he will but consult an authority on travel. 
I cannot do better than to quote Lao Tzu, 
the Chinese philosopher, who convinces you 
that if you intend to do anything you should 
start now! “A journey of five thousand 
miles, begins with a single step’.” 


CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR 


Personally Conducted 
S147 MEXICO CITY AND RETURN 

Los Angeles to Los Angeles 
$15 extra from San Francisco. Leaving San Francisco 
December 19, Los Angeles December 20. Returning 
January 3. Rate includes all necessary expenses except 
Pullman and train meals. Send for illustrated literature. 
D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 South Spring Street @ Los Angeles 





ALL EXPENSE 


ORIENT TOURS 


SUMMER 1937 


| 

| 

Japan, China, Korea, Manchukuo 
Extension for Conference World Federation of 
| Educational Associations, Tokyo, Aug. 2 to 7. 


| TOURS INTERNATIONAL 


2294 W. 21st St. PArkway 3421 Los Angeles 
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TEACHERS INSTITUTE RATES 


HOTEL STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1 Person 2 Persons 


Room without bath... $1.50 $2.50 
Room with Bath............................. 2.50 3.50 
Room with bath, double or twin 
a ile 3.50 
3 Persons 4 Persons 
Two connecting rooms with bath $5.00 $6.00 


EXCELLENT MEALS—Breakfast 25c, 35c, 50c; Lunch- 
eon 50c (Sunday 65c); Dinner 75e (Sunday 85c). 
The Stewart is down town close to principal stores 
and theatres. On car lines to all parts of the city. 


GEARY STREET, a few steps from POWELL 


DOWN TOWN 
I See Japan 


(Continued from Page 2) 





bolism which is reflected in many cus- 
toms. Tucked under the cord used to 
tie up a gift package is a little folded 
paper in which is a piece of seaweed 
meaning, “With this gift goes my 
heart but the gift itself is of no more 
value than a piece of seaweed.” 


Home Air-Conditioning 
As you enter a home you find they 
have poured water over the stones in 
the courtyard in order to cool the air 
and make your visit more comfortable. 


In their faces you see an expression 
of patience, control and poise. 


As we travel and come to know and 
to love and understand the people of 
other lands we become international 
in our viewpoint, and tolerant in our 
daily lives. Travel is invaluable be- 
cause it makes us sympathetic, under- 
standing and appreciative. 


* * * 


Christmas in Mexico 


Robertson Tour 


Under the direction of the D. F. Robert- 
son Travel Bureau, Los Angeles, Miss 
Beatrice Broughton, teacher in the Oxnard 
High School, will personally conduct a 
party to Mexico City leaving San Francisco 
December 19, Los Angeles December 20. 
The Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, Tax- 
co, Guadalajara,. Mazatlan, and many other 
places of interest will be visited. The party 
returns for opening of schools, January 3. 

Miss Broughton speaks Spanish fluently 
and has traveled considerably in Europe 


and the Orient, and spent the summer of 
1935 in Mexico City. 


Capwell Tour 


Teachers who would like to spend the 
Christmas holidays in Mexico will find an 
inviting itinerary offered by the H. C. Cap- 
well Travel Bureau, Oakland. This special 
holiday party leaves December 18 for a 17- 
day journey through Mexico, returning be- 
fore the opening of schools in January. 
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Thomas P. Ryan, superintendent, Alum 
Rock Union School District, Santa Clara 
County, was recently honored by re-elec- 
tion to a vice-presidency of the California 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce. Ryan 
through his interest and leadership in civic 
iffairs in the San Jose area has set a high 
standard for wholesome community service 
of a type not frequently found in young 
educators. 


Under his direction, as president of the 
San Jose Junior Chamber of Commerce 
during the past year, many splendid activi- 
ties were developed, including among others 
a city-wide safety campaign, a county 
hobby and handicraft shc., and a financial 
drive which made summer vacation trips 
possible to the needy children of che 
county. Ryan is a former president of the 
Santa Clara County Teachers Association. 







* *& &* 


Bay Bulletin 
Cautrornia Teachers Association, Bay 


Section, merits congratulation upon the ex- 
cellent 16-page bulletin recently issued. 
This is No. 3 in the initial volume. Ada V. 
Withrew, president, in her message of 
greeting, declares, 





“We must then, as teachers, assume re- 
sponsibilities outside the classroom in order 
that we may grow, that we may guide, and 
in order that we may contribute to the de- 
velopment of social attitudes which recog- 
nize the importance of Public Education.” 


The bulletin carries full report of the 
Council meeting, N. E. A. delegates reports, 
committee reports, membership statistics, 
statement on legislation and a splendid ad- 
dress by Dr. John A. Sexson, president of 
the Association. 


% * 


Golden Rule 


G@o.pen Rule Foundation, Pacific Coast 
division, co-operating with California 
schools, has sent 400 Goodwill Chests to 
rural schools in Mexico. This goodwill ac- 


* 





tivity is a shining example of international 
friendliness. 

This year, in addition to its regular work, 
the foundation has established in Pomona a 
convalescent home for 40 crippled children. 
Lincoln Wirt is director of the Pacific Coast 
division with offices at 603 American Bank 
Building, Los Angeles. 

The state committees enroll leaders from 
every walk of life. Spanish classes, interna- 
tional clubs, student bodies and other inter- 
ested groups are invited to correspond with 


Dr. Wirt. 


* % * 


Robert E. Brownlee is editor of Univer- 
sity of California High School Journal, 
Oakland. The November issue contains 
particularly noteworthy articles—The Be- 
ginning Teacher in the Community, by 
Johnson; Planning for Cordial Public Rela- 


tions, by Rice and Brown. 


INDIANS IN YOSEMITE 


A COLORFUL SCENE IN THE HIGH SIERRAS OF CALIFORNIA 



































































































































® See also Indian project, Larkspur-Corte Madera School, 


our October issue, pages 40, 41; also Modoc County article, this issue, pages 28 and 32. 


J. B. Griffing, corps area educational ad- 
viser, has departed for Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, to assume presidency of the 


Vicosa, 


agricultural college and to direct the cotton 
extension program in that state. Dr. D. E. 
Wiedman, 


schools in 


formerly superintendent of 
Bellingham, Washington, and 
corps area educational adviser of the Sev- 
enth Corps Area, Omaha, Nebraska, has 


been transferred to San Francisco to assume 


the position vacated by Mr. Griffing. 


* * & 


Among recent new members of P. D. K. 
Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, are James L. 
Snell, principal, Burbank Elementary School, 
Oroville; Kempen Frederick, principal, East- 
side Elementary School, Oroville; Donald 
N. Roderick, Oroville; Michael Nugent Jr., 
District Superintendent of Schools, Gridley. 


American Tree Association, 1214 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
published The 
Primer, 60th forestry anniversary, second 
edition, 1936. This illustrated booklet, of 
which 4% million copies have been printed, 


is widely known and used throughout the 
schools of the United States. Every teacher 


has___ recently Forestry 


interested in forestry, conservation, and the 
national welfare, can make good use of this 
excellent bulletin. 


* * * 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, in their 
lovely series of junior books by Grace and 
Carl Moon, have brought out 
Sands, Mrs. Moon's first Indian story for 
older girls. Charmingly printed, with char- 
acteristic beautiful pictures by Carl Moon, 
the volume is a fitting addition to a famous 


Singing 


series. 
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—with the 
te compliments 
of Greyhound! 





Free to teachers... a fascinating booklet of strange 
and unusual places and things... 


HIS IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 

wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston to San 
Diego —from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic highways most 
completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift and pleasant way to see 
and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 





















LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 
















So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one hundred and 
fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and places—has pictured, 
described and located each for your enjoyment. This booklet is free to teachers, just 
for sending the coupon below. 




















With so many places to 
go this fall, you'll find 
Greyhound’s amazingly 







Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring—to see 
these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the meantime, try 
Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. Right now, Greyhound 
fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of other forms of transportation— 
even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 


low fares a real boon to 
your budget. Departures 
are frequent, coaches 
ultramodern and extra- 





comfortable. 










Charter service usually 









: MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
costs even lessand it keeps 





Fill out_this coupon, and mail it to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and 
as Battery Sts., San Francisco, California, for your copy of “This Amazing 
your congenia crowd America.”” If you want fares and route information on any trip, please jot 


down place you would like to visit, on margin below. 





together. See local Grey- 





hound agent for details. Name 


Address 
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DEFEAT THESE THREE 


PROPOSITIONS 2, 10, AND 11 ON NOVEMBER BALLOT SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


Roy W. Cloud 


© coins Teachers Associa- 
tion, through action of the State Coun- 
cil of Education, asks all friends of 
public education to vote “No” on pro- 
posals 2, 10, and 11 on the November 
ballot. These amendments are: 

No. 2—Repeals California personal 
income tax law. 

No 10—Prevents diversion of gaso- 
line taxes for other than highway pur- 
poses. 

No. 11—Writes new teacher tenure 
law into the State Constitntion. 

The State Council decided to oppose 
these three amendments. Careful study 
preceded this action. 

The Committee on Financing Pub- 
lic Education recommended opposition 
to Nos. 2 and 10. This recommenda- 
tion was approved by the State Coun- 
cil. 

The Tenure Committee, after care- 
ful study and consideration, decided 
that No. 11 should be opposed. The 
State Council unanimously approved 
the Committee recommendation. 

Amendment No. 2—The voters of 
California should not sanction the re- 
peal of the personal income tax. 

1—The State needs the revenue. 

2—The basis of the income tax (ability 
to pay) is just and fair. 

3—Only 5% of the people pay the in- 
come tax. The other 95% pay from small 


incomes the sales tax and other forms of 
taxes. 
4—The income tax, paid by those who 
are able to pay, balances the sales tax paid 
by those with less ability to pay. 
5—Thirty other states levy the personal 
income tax. 


6—If there is little income, there is little 





or no tax. This revenue system is fair since 
the tax is based on ability to pay. 


7—If this amendment carries, the Cali- 
fornia Legislature can never levy an income 
tax. The people might approve an income 
tax law by popular vote. A matter so im- 
portant as this should be vested in the 
Legislature. California is a representative 
democratic state. The elected representatives 
of the people should have full power to 
determine its financial program. The man- 
datory reference of fiscal problems of the 
state to popular vote would create chaos in 
state finances. 


Vote “No” on No. 2! 


Amendment No. 10—This proposal 
provides that the tax funds from mo- 
tor fuel, charged on a gallonage basis, 
and taxes on motor vehicles, shall not 
be diverted from the maintenance and 
building of highways and state high- 
way obligations. 

1—It is economically wrong to earmark 
state revenues. 

2—Authorities claim that the measure is 
filled with ambiguities and uncertainties 
which may have an adverse effect on the 
state highway and county road systems. 

3—Authorities claim that diesel fuel will 
not be taxed proportionally with other 
motor fuels and that users of diesel engines 
will benefit from the measure at the ex- 
pense of users of gasoline engines. 

4—Public education, according to the 
State Constitution, has the first claim upon 
the funds in the State Treasury. If No. 10 
carries, the motor fuel and motor vehicle 
tax monies will not become part of the 
regular state funds, but will be set apart 
for a special purpose. The funds secured 
from the gasoline tax have not been used 
for the schools, but it is conceivable that 
they may be so needed at some future time 
for public education or for social security. 

5—If No. 10 carries, it will be the latest 
addition to the Constitutional guarantees 


«+ « VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 





NUMBER 9 


and will take precedence over the guar- 
antee to education. 
Vote “No” on No. 10! 
Amendment No. 11, 
Tenure 


Instructors 
California Teachers Associa- 
tion believes that a sound tenure law 
is necessary for the welfare of the 
schools. Such a law protects efficient 
teachers. It guarantees a continuous 
educational program for the children 
of California. 

The first state-wide teacher tenure 
law was passed by the Legislature of 
1911. The law was materially changed 
in 1921. It was revamped in 1927. The 
Legislature rewrote the tenure law in 
1931. The present tenure law, which 
is different in many respects from pre- 
vious regulations, was enacted by the 
Legislature in 1935. 

The tenure law now operative is 
considered the strongest and best pro- 
tection for efficient teachers ever de- 
vised for the teachers of California. 

No. 11 should be defeated: 

1—It writes into the Constitution a new 
and untried tenure law that can be changed 
only by a vote of the people. (The present 


tenure law has been changed five times by 
the Legislature.) 

2—It sets up a small tenure board with 
excessive powers over the welfare of more 
than 3000 school districts in a tremendously 
large state. 

3—It takes from local boards the right to 
select their own probationary teachers. 

4—It takes from local authorities the final 
decision in the retention or dismissal of 
teachers. 

5—It invades the rights of local self- 
government. 

6—If No. 11 is defeated, California will 
continue to have the strongest tenure law 
of any State. The principle of tenure is 
not involved in this election 

California Teachers Association believes 
that the enactment of No. 11 would ulti- 
mately result in the loss of all teacher tenure 
in California. 


Vote “No” on No. 11! 
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COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 


Samuel E. Wood, Fresno High School 


Commencement programs can 
be made interesting and vital to both 
those participating and the audience. 
This fact was proved at Fresno High 
School when the June graduating class 
substituted a Panel Discussion for set 
commencement speeches. 


Class sponsors and the school ad- 
ministration* determined to make this 
change when they discovered that the 
largest class ever to graduate at Fresno 
High School also contained a great 
number of honor students. It was felt 
that three or four student speakers 
would not adequately represent the 
class. 

Moreover, a panel would permit the 
discussion of some vital, controversial 
subject since all sides of the proposi- 
tion could be treated by this rapid-fire 
discussion method. Such a subject 
would naturally draw heavily upon the 
English and social studies departments 
for subject matter and aid in the prep- 
aration of the final discussion. 


The result, then, would be a school 
project dependent for its success on 
the ability of the two departments to 
unite on a single enterprise. 

The sponsors decided that the panel 
should consist of six speakers and the 
chairman. It was logical that the class 
validictorian should be chairman. The 
traditional salutatorian and the student 
speaker, selected by the class on the 
basis of class service, were automatic- 
ally members of the panel. 


The four other members were se- 
lected after tryouts over the school 
public address system from the remain- 
ing eight students with the highest 
scholastic standing in the class. 

These seven students met with the 
class sponsors, who were both mem- 
bers of the social studies department, 
to select a general topic for discussion. 
The students immediately outlawed 
any topic that was not controversial. 
As one student put it, “We want 


*Administration: Edwin C. Kratt, principal; 
John M. Mock, vice-principal; Sponsors: Eleanor 
T. De Foe and Samuel E. Wood. 


something we can sink our teeth into.” 


There followed a general discussion 
of such topics as the Isms, Youth and 
War, Youth and Politics, Economic 
Democracy, and Consumer Purchasing 
Power. The problem of war and peace 
seemed uppermost in the students 
minds but this was abandoned because 
it had been discussed by the February 
speakers. 


Increased Purchasing Power 


The students finally selected as a 
general topic the Necessity of Increas- 
ing the Purchasing Power of the 
American People. This covered a 
broad field, and the students felt that 
it would permit a discussion of the 
Isms and some of the other proposed 
panaceas for our economic ills. 

A list of the solutions that might 
be discussed under the general topic 
was then considered. There was gen- 
eral agreement to the suggestion that 
the discussion should begin with a 
consideration of the four studies made 
by Brookings Institute, relative to the 
current economic conditions of the 
United States. 

It was finally decided to consider 
five topics: The studies by Brookings 
Institute, the Ezekiel Plan of Industrial 
Control, Laissez Faire Individualism, 
Socialism, and the Co- operative 
method as used in Sweden and Den- 
mark. 


The speakers were immediately 


given reading-matter on the five 








Dr. William Cherin is executive secretary 
of Institute for Human Relations, Northern 
California Division, with offices at 516 Kohl 
Building, San Francisco. The national com- 
mittee is headed by Heber Harper of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Mrs. Rachel Davis-DuBois, executive secre- 
tary, is now lecturing in California. Dr. 
Frank W. Hart, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, is chairman of the 
Northern California committee. 


The Institute has prepared, for distribu- 
tion, a noteworthy bulletin of 100 mimeo- 
graph sheets comprising materials for class- 
room units and home room discussions in 
the field of inter-racial relations. 
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topics and instructed to make a first 
and second choice on the topics they 
desired to champion. After the as- 
signment of topics, each student did 
directed reading on the topic of his 
choice. 
The Final Draft 

The preparation of the final draft 
of the entire panel discussion was a 
greater task than at first anticipated. 
The facts had to be presented with- 
out set speeches, and phases of the 
topics had to be brought out by chal- 
lenges and interjections by all mem- 
bers of the panel including the chair- 
man. 


The final result consisted of a short 
welcome and introduction to the topic 
by the chairman; then a running dis- 
cussion beginning with the Brookings 
report and covering the other five 
subjects wherein there were many 
clashes, questions, and pointed state- 
ments; the discussion ended with a 
short pointed summary by each 
speaker and a brief statement by the 
chairman relative to the purpose and 


policy of the panel. 


OST of the students received 

credit and help from their Eng- 
lish instructors in the preparation of 
their discussions. The coaching of the 
panel was done by the instructor of 
dramatics. 


All practice was held before the 
school’s public address system, and 
some difficulty was encountered in the 
attempt to make the discussion appear 
natural and extemporaneous. 


The final presentation, however, 
proved any fears that were held rela- 
tive to the mechanical and speech difh- 
culties were needless. Five microphones 
placed on three tables arranged in a 
block “V” formation carried the en- 
tire discussion to the several thousand 
persons who attended the exercises. 


The verdict of the listeners seemed 
to be that here, indeed, was a novel 
learning situation both for the parti- 
cipants and the audience, a situation 
that brought the democratic method 
of the old New England Town meet- 
ing to bear upon a vital modern prob- 
lem of genuine pupil interest. 
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CORRECTIVE READING 


A CONTROLLED CORRECTIVE READING EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED 
BY F. W. DENNY, MODESTO HIGH SCHOOL 


qx the first page of his book, The 
Improvement of Reading, Gates says, 
“Reading is both the most important 
and the most troublesome subject in 
school; most important because it is 
necessary to the learning of nearly 
every other school subject; most 
troublesome because pupils fail in 
reading far more frequently than in 
any other subject.” 


To substantiate the latter of these 
contentions he states that in the first 
grade 99% of the pupils failing of 
promotion were reading failures; third 
grade, 70%; fifth grade, 40%; seventh 
and eighth grades, 25%. 


From previous testing we knew that 
some of our students were suffering 
from reading deficiencies and we 
wished to determine just what could 
be done about it. For that reason a 
controlled corrective reading project 
was undertaken at the opening of the 
school year. 


Records of Entrants 


We began by examining the school 
records of those who were about to enter 
the 9B class. To those whose Stanford 
achievement reading scores were lowest, 
we gave a reading test using the Thorn- 
dike-McCall reading scale. This is a half- 
hour test in which the probable error of a 
pupil's score in one form of the test is .5 
on the G(grade) score. This means that 
there is a 1-to-l chance that a pupil's 
true G score does not differ more than .5 
G from his obtained G score; also one 
can be practically certain that the true 
G score does not differ from the obtained 
G score by more than 4.4 times .5, 
namely 2.2 G. There are 9 equivalent 
forms of this test available for grades 2 
through high school and it may be pro- 
cured from Teachers College, Columbia. 


From those so tested it was possible to 
select 29 with lower than seventh grade 
reading ability. They were placed in a class 
which was given credit. equivalent to 9B 
English, but they were subjected to specific 


Ginn and Company have brought out a 
new edition of Pennell and Cusack’s The 
Children’s Own Readers, Books 4, 5, and 6. 
There is much new material. New teachers 
manuals and pupils workbooks are pro- 
vided for use in connection with the hand- 
some new edition. The Pennell and Cusack 
readers are nationally known and used. 


reading - habit- forming procedures during 
the daily 55-minute period. From the stu- 
dents tested it was possible to select also, 
another group of about the same average 
IQ. These were used as a control group. 
They were placed in regular 9B English 
classes, but were given tests periodically 
during the year as indicated later. 


It should be stated, too, that no student 
in either group had an IQ below 90. This 
was determined by the use of Otis Test of 
mental ability, higher examination. The 
reliability of this test is an average of .921 
between two forms of the test. The values 
of the probable error in these forms of 
the test were 2.56 and 2.68 points. This 
means that the score in either examination 
will be correct within 2% points in half the 
cases. It also means that the probable error 
of an IQ is about 2% points. 


All of the foregoing is applicable to our 
procedure for the first semester. On the 
basis of these two tests the results of our 
study are shown in Table I as follows: 








In addition to the Thorndike - McCall 
reading scale we used two of Gates team of 
four diagnostic tests, viz. Type A, reading 
for the general significance of a selection, 
and Type C, reading to understand precise 
directions. These tests measure the pupil's 
ability to read easy material in different sig- 
nificant ways or for various important pur- 
poses. A fairly reliable measure of any 
individual pupil's ability may be obtained 
by using two forms of the test and compar- 
ing the average of these with the score on 
a Thorndike-McCall reading scale. 


Results of Gates Test 


The results, using Gates diagnostic tests 
are, for the first and second quarters, con- 


tained in Table II. 


Each group contained 29 students at the 
beginning of school in September. During 
the second quarter three of the control 
group left school. They are not included in 
this report. 

During the second semester there was no 
control group. Neither was there any insis- 
tence that all should have a 90 or above I Q. 
The same tests were used but Gates’ Type 
C was used the third quarter and Type A 
the fourth. 


Table III contains the results of both 
sets of tests for the second semester class: 


TABLE I 
Class Control 
TWO TI iirc aa ccna ieiebicbisiatnsconniicicletescionds biaediess 98.6 98.4 
Average reading grade in September... 6.1 7.3 
Average reading grade in January... salitiinianccinns rome 8.7 7.9 
Average gain for first semester... iat aac bach sconce 2.6 6 
a ee ae ae 42 plus 8 plus 
Number making gain 22. eee ne eee ate ae as ee 29 14 
Ir annnnr 7 MUN TNT COI issih can cactietcceeciccscsiaas 0 6 
Number making loss ........ 0 6 
TABLE II 
Average reading grade Avg. Average reading grade Avg. 
Sept. Nov. gain Nov. Jan. gain 
Ce Te TE ciciticcaiccnicitey 6.6 8.4 1.8 
Gates Type C 7.3 7.4 1 
TABLE III 
Thorndike- Gates Gates 
McCall Type C Type A 
Average reading grade, January 6.5 6.7 
Average reading grade, March. 8.0 8.3 
SRD GE Scttccitisietcin 1.5 1.6 
Average reading grade, March. 8.0 _ 6.0 
Average reading grade, June........ 8.9 7.5 
GREEN GOED Sic 9 1.5 
Total gain for second semester 2.4 


The following table contains the results, using the Thorndike-McCall tests, with the 
three groups studied during the second semester: 


TABLE IV 





Avg. read. gr. Avg. read. gr. Avg. yearly 
Sept. Jan. gain Jan. June gain gain 
6.3 7.2 3 7.2 10.3 3.1 4.0 


In control first semester and in reading second... 
(14 students) 
Not in control first semester and in reading 
second 
(iS students) 
In control first semester and not in reading 
ea 
(12 students) 


6.1 7.6 1.5 


(Please turn to Page 39) 
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CO-OPERATION 


WILL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS CO-OPERATE? 


John A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 


Ti present status of our profes- 
sion with respect to the increasing 
number of organizations which are 
becoming more characteristic of it, is 
provoking no little concern on the 
part of thoughtful persons. Numer- 
ous teachers groups in California, 
which have requested the president of 
the California Teachers Association to 
discuss with them pertinent problems 
confronting our profession, invariably 
refer to this as the most pressing 
problem facing the teaching profes- 
sion today. 


A careful study of the views ex- 
pressed by these commentators con- 
vinces the writer that there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the present situa- 
tion in California, as it pertains to 
teachers organizations, holds no prom- 
ise for increasing the influence of the 
teaching profession in this State along 
the line of its most challenging op- 
portunity, namely, that of the effective 
representation of the cause of public 
education before the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. 


It is frankly admitted that our pro- 
ession will inevitably divide up into 
large number of organized groups 
based upon such factors as level of 


employment, unit of school organiza- 
tion, similarity of function, or some 
other basis of opportunity for mutual 
helpfulness and support. 

No one questions the desirability of, 
or necessity for, such types of organi- 
zation. It is only when these separate 
groups enlarge their differences, and 
minimize their common purposes, that 
such organizations threaten the solid- 
arity and unity of our profession, with 
the consequent loss of prestige and 
influence. 


Unfortunately, this tendency to 


magnify minor differences, special in- 


terests, and dissimilarity of purpose has 


increased at an alarming rate during 
the depression period. 

Just at the time when public educa- 
tion was most in need of the solid sup- 
port of the teaching profession, just at 


the time when a unified, co-operative, 
and active profession could have ren- 
dered the most effective service to the 
cause of public education, we find 
ourselves divided, both in opinion and 
in purpose, and hampering and hinder- 
ing each other far more than outside 
organizations of dissimilar purpose 
have been able to do. 


pors education faces today 
three major problems, with re- 
spect to which the profession cannot 
afford to be divided. These are the 
control of education, the financial sup- 
port of education, and the modification 
of the educational program to meet 
the needs of a modern society. 


With respect to the first, the con- 
trol of education, we find, if we take 
a world view, that the control of edu- 
cation is passing more and more out 
of the hands of the people, and even 
more completely out of the hands of 
the teacher. Straitjackets of thought 
and action are being laced about those 
who teach, as well as about those 
who learn, not only in the totalitarian 
states, but elsewhere as well. More 
and more, teachers find that they are 
permitted to foster the learning of 
pupils only in those fields which au- 
thority prescribes. 


America and even California are 
not free from this influence. The im- 
positions and restrictions upon public 
education are, in some cases, imposed 
by cunning and indirection, but they 
are, none the less, restrictive. They 
are often imposed by groups who are 
themselves unconscious of the limita- 
tions which they set. 


They are, at other times, imposed 
by groups who, while loudly proclaim- 
ing their support for freedom, at the 
same time restrict the freedom of both 
the teacher and the learner by limit- 
ing the scope and the function of the 
institution of education. Even those 
who are making a valiant stand for 
academic freedom are interested with 
respect to freedom within an institu- 
tion which is, in fact, limited both as 
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to scope and function. Academic free- 
dom if they were to secure it, would 
be freedom only to “run on a leash.” 


With respect to the financial sup- 
port of education, lay opinion in 
America is tending more and more 
toward a unitary system of public 
education for the nation. Federal sub- 
sidies for education, and a broader 
basis of school support within the 
several states, are becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic of the systems of 
school support which one finds in 
America. 


This unitary system of national edu- 
cation would demand a unified pro- 
fession; should it prevail without a 
unified profession, the control and 
management of such a system would 
inevitably pass into the hands of those 
who derive their authority from po- 
litical sources, rather than from the 
implications of intelligent judgment 
applied to the problems confronting 
the school system. 


ITH respect to the third prob- 

lem, that of developing a pro- 
gram of education adapted to the 
needs of a modern society, the present 
division of opinion within our own 
profession has done much to destroy 
public confidence in the program of 
the schools, and has tended to develop 
minority groups throughout the coun- 
try which point to the past achieve- 
ment of the schools, and the past 
division within our profession, as the 
strongest arguments against our pub- 
lic schools and their continued sup- 
port, upon even the present basis. 


The solution is the organization of a 
co-ordinating committee upon which 
all of the various groups shall have 
representation, and with respect to 
which they shall function in the pro- 
gram which we must necessarily sup- 
port if education is to go forward in 
our State. Such a co-ordinating com- 
mittee might well devote its time and 
attention to such issues as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Long-term planning on a broad basis. 


2. Selection and recognition of capable 
leadership. 


3. Appreciation of such terms as “com- 
mon school,” “public school,” etc. 


4. Recognition of the unitary character 
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of public education and the interdependence 
of the units thereof. 

5. Developing responsibility within the 
profession for the recruiting of new mem- 
bers, certification, ethics, 
sional standards, etc. 


tenure, profes- 


6. Clarifying what constitutes a “good 
teacher,” and withdrawing professional rec- 
ognition, approval, and protection from 
those who do not qualify. 


7. Enlarging the scope and function of 
public education and the teacher's freedom 
and security with respect thereto. 


8. Harnessing the potential leadership 
of the profession to the constituted agen- 
cies of social action. 


9. Improving the technique of manage- 
ment and control, particularly between lay 
and professional personnel. 

10. Engendering more loyalty to the 


“common cause” and less blind allegiance 
to selfish or local interests. 


All of the groups within the State must 
accept the recommendation of this co-or- 
dinating committee with respect to the 
major problems of education, and must re- 
solve their differences and disagreements in 
their common enthusiasm for the larger 
problems which confront us. 


This brief presentation of the prob- 
lem confronting our profession has 
been made in the hope that, in Cali- 
fornia, we may point the way with 
respect to professional organizations, 
as we have along so many other lines, 
and that we may, m our practice 
here, show how a profession divided 
within itself into groups with respect 
to minor interests and purposes may, 
notwithstanding these divisions, be 
unified and co-operative with respect 
to the major problems confronting it. 





EXCHANGE TEACHERS 


Alfred E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Tic purpose of this article is to 
acquaint teachers and administrators 
who have occasion to be interested in 
the “exchange teacher law” (School 
Code sections 5.408 and 5.409) with 
its principal features. To simplify the 
terminology of this article, and to 
make unnecessary the use of long, in- 
volved descriptive phrases, the follow- 
ing definitions are used: 


The term “California teacher” re- 
fers to a teacher of a California school 
district who is serving as an exchange 
teacher school district, 
state, possession, territory, or country. 

The term “foreign teacher” refers 


to a teacher of another state, territory, 


in another 


possession or country or of a Califor- 
nia school district serving in a Cali- 
fornia school district as an exchange 
teacher. 


History of the Law 


Until the enactment of School Code 
section 5.408 in 1933 there was no 
provision of California law authorizing 
the exchange of teachers in California 
school districts and public school 
teachers of other jurisdictions. Under 
the provisions of School Code section 
5.408, as it was enacted in 1933, the 
governing board of any school district 
in California was permitted, subject 
to such rules and regulations as were 


prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, to enter into an agreement, 
through the State Department of Edu- 
cation, with the proper authorities of 
any foreign country for the exchange 
of teachers. 

Any teacher of a foreign country 
desiring to exchange with a California 
teacher was required to secure a 
credential from the State Board of 
Education authorizing him to serve as 
an exchange teacher for not longer 
than one year in the California school 
district. Naturally, if the authorities 
of the foreign country with which the 
exchange was to be made set up re- 
quirements for exchange teachers en- 
tering the public school system of the 
county,. those entering the public 
school system of that country as ex- 
change teachers were obliged to meet 
such requirements. 


The Present Law 

The exchange teacher law in its 
original form did not prove entirely 
satisfactory, principally because it did 
not permit the exchange of teachers 
with any other state in the United 
States or between school districts in 
California and because it did not 
specifically and directly prescribe the 
effect the acceptance of a position as 
exchange teacher by a California 
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teacher might have on the rights and 
benefits of such teacher under the 
retirement and tenure laws of Califor- 
nia. In 1935, as part of the general 
revision of the tenure law enacted in 
that year, School Code section 5.408 
was amended and School Code section 
5.409 was added to extend and clarify 
the law. 


Under the exchange teacher law as 
it now exists, the governing board of 
any school district may, subject to the 
law and to such regulations as the 
State Board of Education prescribes, 
provide for the exchange of teachers 
teacher between the district and any 
foreign country, or state, possession or 
territory of the United States or an- 
other California school district in this 
state. In districts having an average 
daily attendance of 850 or more, only 
teachers classified as permanent em- 
ployees thereof may be exchanged, but 
in districts having an average daily 
attendance of less than 850, both pro- 
bationary and permanent employees 
may be exchanged. No exchange may 
be made without the consent of the 
California teacher involved. 


Exchanges under the teacher ex- 
change law must be between teachers 
in corresponding grades of schools. 
Thus, an elementary teacher may be 
exchanged for an elementary teacher, 
a high school teacher for a high school 
teacher, or a junior college teacher for 
a junior college teacher. It is to be 
noted also that only teachers may be 
exchanged. No other class of em- 
ployees comes within the provision of 
this law. 


Foreign Teachers 

No foreign teacher, other than a 
properly credentialed teacher of a Cali- 
fornia school district, may be employed 
as an exchange teacher in any Califor’ 
nia school district unless he possesses 
a credential issued by the California 
State Board of Education authorizing 
him to serve as an exchange teacher 
in this state. The length of service 
authorized by the credential is one 
year, but by the unanimous consent of 
the California teacher and the foreign 
teacher concerned and the two em- 
ploying involved, the 
period of service may be extended to 
The teacher 


must, of course, meet any require- 


authorities 


two years. California 
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ments of the foreign system to which 
he goes as an exchange teacher. 

The regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Education with respect 
to the granting of credentials to for- 
eign teachers follow: 

“T. Exchange teachers from other districts 
in California. 

Since all teachers in California are regu- 
larly certificated no change need be made 
in the present certification regulations. 
“TI. Exchange teachers from other states 

or foreign countries. 

A credential for an exchange teacher 
from another state or from a foreign coun- 
try may be issued upon formal application 
for one school year under the following 
conditions: 

“A. Request from an employing school 
oficial in California that a credential be 
issued on the exchange basis to a teacher 
regularly employed in another state or a 
foreign country, with verification of the 
position held by the teacher. 

“B. Verification by the 
school official of: 

1. Name of the California teacher with 
whom exchange is being made. 

2. Position in California school in 
which exchange teacher is to be employed. 

3. Status of tenure of the California 
teacher, if the district has an average daily 
attendance of 850.” 


employing 


Effect on Tenure 

The present exchange teachers law 
specifically provides (School Code sec- 
tion 5.409) that if a permanent em- 
ployee of a California school district 
accepts an exchange position, his clas- 
sification as a permanent employee 
shall not be affected. Thus, after com- 
pleting an exchange, the California 
teacher is entitled to resume service 
in the district of employment as a per- 
manent employee thereof. 

A probationary employee of a Cali- 
fornia school district who accepts an 
exchange position cannot, apparently, 
count his service as an exchange 
teacher as part of his probationary 
years of service according to the Attor- 
ney General (A. G. O. No. 8557). 
The acceptance of an exchange posi- 
tion by a probationary California 
teacher would, therefore, appear to 
break the continuity of his probation- 
ary period, and upon his return to his 
California school district, he would 
thereafter have to serve for three com- 
plete, consecutive school years and be 
re-employed for the fourth such year 
before becoming eligible to classifica- 
tion as a permanent employee (School 
Code section 5.501). 


Retirement 


By the provisions of the law (School 
Code section 5.409) it is definitely 
prescribed that time spent by a Cali- 
fornia teacher in an exchange position 
shall be counted as time served toward 
retirement in the state teachers re- 
tirement system (School Code sections 
5.800 et seq.) or in any local or dis- 
trict retirement system of the Califor- 
nia school district. 


However, under certain conditions 
California teachers exchanging with 
foreign teachers encounter difficulty 
in connection with the payment of the 
contributions and annuity deposits re- 
quired by the state teachers retirement 
system. While a California teacher is 
entitled to count the time served in 
an exchange position as service to- 
ward retirement under the state teach- 
ers retirement system, this service 
must be paid for before it can be 
credited to the teacher. 


In some cases the authorities of a 
school system outside the state, from 
which a foreign teacher comes as an 
exchange teacher, pay such foreign 
teacher even while he is serving in 
California as an exchange teacher. The 
California school district in which he 
is employed also pays him. Thus, the 
foreign teacher receives two salaries, 
one from the California school district 
in which he is serving as an exchange 
teacher and one from his home juris- 
diction. The California teacher in- 
volved in the exchange receives no 
salary from either source, since the 
governing board of the California 
school district has no authority to pay 
him while serving outside the district 
and the home employing agency of 
the foreign teacher will not pay the 
California teacher. 

The usual procedure in such a case 
is for the foreign teacher serving in 
California to turn over to the Califor- 


Effect on Sabbatical Leave: The “sabbatical- 
leave law’ (School Code section 5.722) provides 
that the leave-of-absence provided therein may 
be granted to a certificated employee of a dis- 
trict only after such employee has ‘rendered 
service to the district for at least seven conse- 
cutive school years preceding the granting of 
such leave.” It would appear that service of a 
California teacher in an exchange position can 
not be counted as part of the service required of 
the teacher as a condition precedent to the 
granting to him of a sabbatical-leave, for the 
reason that service of such teacher in an ex- 
change position cannot, except in a very indirect 
manner, be considered as service to his home 
district. 
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nia teacher, with whom he exchanged, 
the salary received by him (the foreign 
teacher) from the Califernia school 
district. However, the foreign teacher 
serving in California is subject to the 
state teachers retirement law, and 
there is deducted from the salary paid 
him by the California school district 
the required contributions to the per- 
manent fund and the required deposits 
in the annuity deposit fund. These 
sums are credited to the foreign 
teacher, and not to the California 
teacher, by the retirement salary fund 
board. 

This means that unless the foreign 
teacher reimburses the California 
teacher for these amounts, the Cali- 
fornia teacher will suffer a loss, since 
he will be compelled, in effect, to 
make the required contributions to the 
permanent fund and (if he is subject 
to the annuity deposit fund provisions 
of the retirement law) deposits in the 
annuity deposit fund twice if he wants 
to secure credit for the service ren- 
dered by him as an exchange teacher 
and protect the annuity he may be 
providing for through his contribu- 
tions to the annuity deposit fund. 

Applying For Exchange 

The State Board of Education has 
established no regulations concerning 
the exchange of teachers, except as to 
the issuance of credentials to teachers 
from outside the state desiring to serve 
as exchange teachers in California. 
Consequently, governing boards of 
school districts in California are free, 
subject only to the provisions of 
School Code sections 5.408 and 5.409, 
to arrange for the exchange of teach- 
ers possessing required credentials in 
such manner as they may determine. 

California teachers desiring to ex- 
change with teachers in foreign coun- 
tries may secure information concern- 
ing exchanges by writing to either of 
the following: 

Miss Valentine Chandor, chairman, Com- 
mittee for Exchange Teachers, American 
Association of University Women, 1634 
Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Elizabeth Patch, Education Secre- 
tary, English Speaking Union, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 

No agency appears to exist through 
which California teachers may secure 
information concerning exchanges 
with teachers residing in other states 

(Please turn to Page 32) 
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WANDERING BOYS 


WANDERING BOYS IN CALIFORNIA AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


George E. Outland, Professor of Education, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Tix Federal Transient Service has 
been liquidated, but America’s tran- 
sient problem lingers on, and bids 
fair to continue to do so for years to 
come. Now that a national program 
has been discontinued, it is pertinent 
to glance back at certain aspects of 
the FERA set up for transients in this 
state, more particularly the educa- 
tional provisions for the 
migrants. 


youthful 


In an article in a national educational 
journal! a writer in the field of tran- 
siency has summarized the educational 
experiments in various transient bu- 
reaus throughout the country. Excel- 
lent article that it is, however, it has 
neglected to discuss any of the various 
experiments undertaken by the Tran- 
sient Service in California, and it is 
for the purpose of briefly summariz- 
ing these educational phases that the 
present paper is being presented. 

Before analyzing the various educa- 
tional developments for transient youth 
in California, a word might be said 
concerning the types of boys for 
whom the program was undertaken. 
Those that have been working with 
“America’s Homeless Army” during 
the past three years have discovered 
that by far the greater part of this 
group are new to the road, and as 
different from the traditional hobo as 
night is from day. 


One writer early pointed out that 


“The traditional hobo is not to be 


found in these ranks of starving 
youth. The majority come from sub- 


A goodly 


number are college trained, an even 


stantial American homes. 


higher percentage are high school 
graduates, and most of the others have 
had an eighth-grade schooling.” Stud- 
ies that have been made in the field 
have corroborated this early-stated 
opinion. 


1. Lewis Rohrbaugh, “Educating the Tran- 
sient,’”’ The Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 
1X, No. 4, December, 1935, pp. 243-246. 


2. Lowell Ames Norris, ‘‘America’s Homeless 
Army,” Scribner’s Magazine, XCIII (May, 1933), 
page, 317. 


A study made at the Los Angeles 
transient bureau,’ showed that the 
average formal educational back- 
ground of transient boys between the 
ages of 16 and 20 years inclusive was 
9.16 years of schooling in the cases of 
10,000 boys. Eighteen per cent of the 
total number were high school gradu- 
ates, while 60 per cent had had at least 
one year of high school training. 


Normal Boys 


While other researches in the field 
would seem to indicate that the Los 
Angeles figures were higher than that 
for the country as a whole,‘ it is quite 
evident that the group of boys and 
young men registering at the transient 
bureaus in this state were of normal 
educational background, and that the 
educational leaders in the Federal 
Transient Service did not have to pre- 
pare to deal with, on the whole, an 
illiterate influx. 


The Federal program for transient 
boys in California endeavored to send 
boys home whenever possible, that is, 
whenever verification of an adequate 
home condition had been established, 
and when the boy was willing to earn 
his fare back. A follow-up study made 
on these boys sent home showed that 
approximately 82% were still there 
five months after having been re- 
turned, and that in addition to work- 
ing full or part time, many of them 
had returned to school.® 


In many cases the counselor in the 
California transient office or camp was 
able to make provision for the boy’s 
re-entry into school before returning 
him home. 


3. George E. Outland, “The Educational Back- 
ground of Migrant Boys,” The School Review, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 9, November, 1935, pp. 683-689. 


4. See, for example, Herman J. P. Schubert, 
Twenty Thousand Transients, published by the 
Buffalo Emergency Relief Bureau, 1935 (Chapter 
XII, ‘“‘What Schooling Have They Had?”), and 
Schooling of Transients and Resident Homeless, 
published by the Division of Research, Statistics, 
and Finance of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, July 20, 1935. 


5. George E. Outland, “Should Transient Boys 
be Sent Home?”’, The Social Service Review, Vol. 


IX, No. 3, September, 1935, pp. 511-519. 
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The following section of a letter 
from a social worker in Indiana regard 
ing a boy returned to college in that 
state by the Boys Welfare Department 
of Southern California of the Federal 
Transient Service will illustrate the 
value of this type of educational ac- 
tivity: 

“Iam most happy to tell you that Walter 
returned to the college on schedule time, 
took up his work with zest and is now do- 
ing the most satisfactory work he has done 
at any time in his school experience. The 
president and the entire faculty . . . have 


made his return there and his earnestness a 
matter of special consideration. . 


It is needless to tell you that Walter's 
flight to California under circumstances 
most discouraging to him caused deepest 
anxiety to all who know him. I take this 
opportunity to thank you and others asso: 
ciated with you in your great work for the 
sympathetic intelligent management of the 
case. It is a great achievement to put a lad 
squarely on his feet after such an experi- 
ence of uncertainty and disappointments 
and send him back with a new vision and a 
real sense of responsibility to make the most 
of his opportunities.” 

But while as many boys as possible 
were returned home and placed back 
in school where practicable, the greater 
part of the educational work of Fed- 
eral Transient Service in California 
took place within the state itself. Since 
the majority of boys were placed in a 
camp, a discussion of the educational 
program within the camp will be made 
first. 

Educational Desires 

As previously reported in Sierra Edu- 
cational News® every effort was made 
to discover the interests and wishes 
of the boys themselves before inaugur- 
ating classes in the camps. Usually the 
divided into 


classwork, and the more practical ex- 


program was regular 
perience gained in camp maintenance 
work. A national survey of the Fed- 
eral Transient Service made in 1934 
made the following report on the edu- 
cational program at Camp Cummoche, 
located at Grifhth Park, Los Angeles, 
California: 

“The educational program is very defi- 
nitely planned. All the boys are required to 


select two subjects. The school program is 
divided into two parts: 


1. The inside school stresses primarily 

6. George E. Outland, ‘‘Educational Desires of 
Transient Boys,’ Sierra Educational News, April, 
1935. 
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subjects as the following: Spanish, radio, 
aviation, music, dancing, tap dancing, Eng- 
lish, and mechanical subjects. Of these con- 
tributions for some reason or other, Spanish 
or English are very popular. 


2. The outside school gives opportu- 


nity in very practical work. The contribu- 
tions there consist of: tree surgery, stone 
masonry, nursery, kitchen helpers course, 
Waiters course, carpentry, painting, survey- 
ing, welding, and planting. The boys take 
a very keen interest in surveying. Recently 
a principal from a nearby high school vis- 
ited this camp school. This was his reac- 
tion, ‘I wish that my teaching staff could 
observe and learn from the school system 
that you have in these transient camps.” "7 


What was true of Griffith Park Camp 
was also largely true for Camp Francis- 
quito, Camp Harry L. Hopkins, and Camp 
Piru, operated by the Boys Department of 
the Federal Transient Service in Southern 
The Clyde project for boys, 
operated in the Northern California district 
near Martinez, started out with grandiose 
plans but due to several causes, including 


California. 


an undue amount of militarization of life in 
the camp, did not have as much success as 
the others mentioned. 


er veeat features of the setup in the 

camps militated against a continuous 
and unified educational program and neces- 
itated extreme flexibility and ingenuity in 
meeting constantly changing conditions. 
These features can only be mentioned here, 
the most prominent of which were 


(1) A dual administrative organization 
whereby the teachers in the camps were re- 
sponsible to both the camp director and to 
the local supervisor of the Emergency Edu- 
cational Program; 


(2) A shifting 


body” with boys remaining in class from 


constantly “student 


one day to one year or more; 


(3) Lack of adequate equipment and 
facilities, and the difficult and tedious pro- 
cedure involved in securing the same; and 


(4) The necessity of basing all instruc- 
tion solely on the interest factor, since no 
formal credit could be allowed for study 
done in camp classes.8 


The most important educational work 
done by Transient Service was not in plac- 
ing boys in school “back home” or in the 
work in the camps themselves, but in plac- 





7. Ellery F. Reed, Federal Transient Program: 
An Evaluative Survey, published by the Commit- 
tee on Care of Transient and Homeless, New 
York, 1935. 


8. For those interested in further study of the 
educational program in the California Transient 
camps, the writer refers them to two excellent 
bulletins issued by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Bulletin No. 5, March 1, 1934, 
Program of Educational Activities for Emer- 
gency Camps and Shelters in California, and a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled General State- 
ments Concerning Specialized Fields of Education 
for Use in Connection with Educational Program 
in Emergency Camps and Shelters. 





ing selected individuals in regular academic 
institutions in California for further study. 
On March 1, 1935, for example, a report 
of the Supervisor of Boys Welfare for 
Southern California showed that 75 boys 
were thus placed for resident study, dis- 
trbiuted as follows: 


Belmont High School..............0.......2..::000+- 25 
Jefferson High School.............................0:: 15 
Frank Wiggins Trade School.................... 7 
Los Angeles Junior College...................... 10 
Compton Junior College............................ 3 
California Polytechnic Institute................ 17 


These boys were being cared for at one 
of the Los Angeles lodges co-operating with 
the Federal Transient Service (in most 
cases either the Junipero Serra Boys Club 
or the Colored Y. M. C. A.) and devoting 
practically their full time to further aca- 
demic work. They were carefully selected 
by individual caseworkers in the Boys Wel- 
fare Department, and not placed in school 
until it had been ascertained both that they 
could not be sent home, and that school 
placement appeared to be the best possible 
solution to the problems of the individual. 


School Placements 


In most cases, boys sent to high school 
needed only a few months to finish their 
secondary work. Those selected for place- 
ment in junior college or in California Poly- 
technic Institute at San Luis Obispo were 
definitely superior both in character and in 
academic possibilties. In most cases, the 
boys chosen for this further academic train- 
ing fully justified their selection. Especially 
was this true of the lads at California Poly- 
technic Institute, and at the high schools in 
Los Angeles. Those chosen to go to Los 
Angeles Junior College were not picked 
with sufficient care, with the result that 
several of them were forced to drop out 
due to inability to carry the necessary work. 


A few superior boys were given scholar- 
ships at colleges in California, although this 
development of the educational program 
was just beginning to be stimulated when 
the “liquidation” of Transient Service took 
place. One migrant youth who secured a 
scholarship at California Institute of Tech- 
nology has written of his experiences in a 
local educational magazine, and throws per- 
sonal light on the causes of transiency, and 
the adventures of “the road.”9 


wit the liquidation of the Federal 

Transient Service, the camps for mi- 
grant boys have been closed. No longer are 
wandering youths given a chance for per- 
sonal rehabilitation or of furthering their 
education with federal assistance, although 
emergency relief and transportation home 
are furnished in the cases of younger boys. 
The staff of trained boy workers has dis- 
appeared, and in their stead California is 


9. John Zachanik, “Just a Tramp,” Los An- 
geles School Journal, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 25 and 26 
(March 18, 25, 1935). 
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offering the finger-print experts and strong- 
arm methods of police departments. 


Instead of recognizing the deep under- 
lying social and economic causes which 
force people to move from one section of 
the country to another, the present domi- 
nant philosophy appears to be to stop such 
migration by physical force at the artificial 
barriers of state lines. 


Teachers and educators of California who 
are in a better position to realize the social 
consequences of transiency, especially among 
our youth, should be among the leaders in 
helping to forumlate a national program 
for the case of migrants, a program based 
on federal support of this inter-state prob- 
lem, and a program which provides in addi- 
tion to the basic necessities of food, shelter, 
clothing, and medical care, the equally es- 
sential factors of individual planning, edu- 
cation and recreation. 


* * * 


Primary Reading 


A Review by Ruth Cooper, Kindergarten 
and Primary Remedial Reading, 
Coronado Schools 


Tae title of this book* adequately ex- 
presses its contents. The author goes to the 
heart of the present-day reading problems 
and discusses them with simplicity and 
directness. 


He seeks to establish a better balance in 
primary reading in direct contrast to the 
many extreme ideas expressed by educators 
during the past decade. 


The first part of the book deals with a 
course of study outlined in simple form,. 
which serves as a guide post to the teacher. 
There is also an outline of the fundamental 
habits essential to- good reading, which if 
followed, cannot help but aid the slow 
reader as well as the fast one. Solutions can 
be found for many of the problems con- 
cerning poor readers that are continually 
arising in every day teaching. 


It brings out the value of interesting 
material for reading, rather than the stereo- 
typed form which may or may not interest 
the whole group. 


Lists of books, charts, and exercises are 
combined to help the teacher out of her 
difficulties. Helpful suggestions are given 
for the teacher who has trouble in keeping 
the majority of her class busy while she 
works with a small group. 


The last chapter contains ways and means 
of working out problem cases in reading. 
In the words of the author, “It gives some 
practical aids to the teacher in avoiding 
classroom conditions and teaching practices 
favorable to the development of reading 
deficiencies; and in organizing the instruc- 
tion and utilizing techniques most favorable 
to the presentation and correction of the 
deficiencies.” 


*Better Primary Reading, by Clarence R. 
Stone. Webster Publishing Company. 
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ENGLISH-SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE “B” IN A BILL OF SPECIFICS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH-SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH PASADENA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Verlin Spencer, Vice-Principal 


WY nex the teachers of South 


Pasadena Junior High School, under 
leadership of G. Derwood Baker, prin- 
cipal, discarded the formal course of 
study in the English-Social Studies 
classes and began to guide pupils in 
the development of a curriculum based 
on the “here and now” using pupil 
need and interest to determine content 
and procedure, they soon felt that 
their pupils needed a different and 
also a definite and specific means of 
acquiring certain fundamental langu- 
age habits. 

With the interest of the pupils as a 
motivating factor and driving power 
in class activities unusual progress was 
being made in self expression. Pupils 
were beginning to develop the ability 
to think and express their thoughts. 
As the expression traveled to a certain 
point the vehicle began to be insufh- 
cient. The more involved thinking 
wasn't easily and readily expressed. 

It was evident that a higher degree 
of skill in the use of the English lan- 
guage was necessary. Pupils and teach- 
ers noticed the deficiency and began 
casting about for an adequate means 
of developing the now much-needed 
language skills. A few of the pupils 
went so far as to ask to be taught 
formal grammar thinking that a knowl- 
edge of grammar might lead to the 
development of better 


habits. 


language 


Experiments Are Tried 

Different experiments were tried. 
Teachers tried to determine necessary 
language work by a careful examina- 
tion of each pupil’s written work. This 
proved to be unsatisfartory because of 
the extreme amount of work necessary 
by the teachers for the detection of a 
few and not always significant errors. 


Others tried short and frequently 
recurring drill periods in which all the 
class would drill on certain usage ele- 
ments irrespective of the varying 
needs of the different individuals in 
the class. This procedure soon devel- 





oped into an isolated drill period far 
removed from the needs of each pupil. 


The diagnostic test was suggested 
but was not used because it would not 
bring to light the desired information. 
A test might show that a pupil had 
knowledge about certain language 
forms but would reveal absolutely 
nothing about how he used this 
knowledge in his daily speaking and 
writing. The teachers had long since 
discovered that a pupil’s knowledge of 
desirable language forms did not guar- 
antee his using them when he spoke 
or wrote. The problem, then, was to 
devise a means of improving the actual 
language habits that were in evidence 
in the pupil’s daily speaking and writ- 
ing. 


Persistent Difficulties 


Teachers were asked to observe and 
make note of language difficulties that 
seemed their classes. 
These difficulties were arranged on a 
simple chart in the following manner: 


to persist in 


I didn’t do nothing 
Him and me fought 
Let me alone 

I seen him do it 

. He done it 


Muh wwe 


When a pupil had trouble with one 
of these language forms his initials 
were put in one of the squares imme- 
diately following it. If his initials ap- 
peared after this same difficulty several 
times it was an indication of a bad 
language habit that was persistent and 
needed correction. The teacher, a 
pupil chairman, or the pupil himself 
then went to a filing case in which the 
vice-principal had placed several cor- 
rective exercises for each language dif- 
ficulty appearing on the chart, and 
selected the exercise that would help 
him to replace his bad language habit 
with a desirable one. 


These exercises had been built with 
the following objectives in mind: 

1. To make the pupil conscious of the 
fact that improper language habits were 
impeding the expressing of his thoughts. 

2. To provide a means by which the 
pupil could recognize both right and wrong 





17 


expressions and be helped to select the 
right. 


3. To provide immediate practice in 
using the different phases of the correct 
forms. 


4. To make possible, to stimulate, and 
to check the carry over of the recently 
learned correct usage into the pupil's ordin- 
ary daily language activities. 

The exercise began by stating in the 
upper left hand part of the page the 
difficulty that was being considered, 
and then informed the pupil that 
“your conversation and written work 
show that you do not know how to 
use correctly the language forms con- 
sidered in this exercise. This exercise 
was prepared to help you habitually 
use the proper forms.” 


Correct Usage Told 


A simple but thorough explanation 
of the correct usage was then given, 
being followed by 15 or 16 situations 
in which the pupil practiced using the 
various phases of this language form. 
At the end of the page the pupil was 
reminded “the exercise you have just 
completed doesn’t begin to give you 
the amount of practice necessary to 
insure correct usage in your daily 
speaking and writing. You must make 
it a point to use the correct form dur- 
ing the day as you talk with your 
friends on the school ground, at home, 
or in the classroom.” 

The next statement referred the 
pupil to the opposite side of the page 
where he found two charts, a good 
usage chart and a bad usage chart. 
Each chart had a cartoon at the top, 
one portraying the characteristics of 
the pupil who used good language and 
the other revealing the traits of the 
user of inadequate language. Beneath 
each cartoon was a set of adjectives 
which told more about the respective 
users of good and bad language. 


HE bad usage chart, used by one 

of the pupil’s classmates, re- 
corded the number of times this par- 
ticular language difficulty appeared in 
the offender's daily speaking and writ- 
ing; while the pupil who was using 
the exercise to help himself over a 
difficulty recorded the frequency of 
his good usage in his daily speaking 
and writing in the good usage chart. 


He also wrote the sentence in which 


(Please turn to Page 32) 
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Martha R. Stavely, Valencia High School, Placentia, Orange County 


BR eaua in the high school class- 
room is often the deciding factor be- 
tween interest and success, or bore- 
dom and failure, yet it can be created 
with a minimum of time and expense 
if a teacher becomes poster-conscious. 

When Placentia’s new high school 
building was completed during the 
summer of 1935, it was equipped with 
at least 20 feet of poster board in each 
classroom. The teaching staff was chal- 
lenged to make effective use of the 
equipment. 

Several teachers have done this so 
successfully that students outside the 
department have asked if they might 
co-operate in specific poster projects. 
The following suggestions are taken 
from units which were used at Valen- 
cia High School during the past year. 

A poster board Auto Show, held 
concurrently with the New York and 
Los Angeles openings, was sponsored 
by the freshman social studies class 
which was investigating scientific plan- 
ning in industry. A chart was posted 
showing the usual high and low points 
of production which cause seasonal 
employment during the spring and 
early summer with unemployment dur- 
ing the late fall and winter. President 
Roosevelt’s reasons for requesting the 
earlier date for the automobile show 
were then discussed. This suggested 
the collection of pictures of the new 
models, an exhibition which proved 
to be quite colorful and complete. 


Planning in Industry 

The pictures were grouped around 
the planning in industry chart, and 
remained on display during the week 
of the show. Several class members 
acted as guides to visitors, explaining 
mechanical changes as well as the 
economic significance of the industry. 

“A Spanish Restaurant” was the 
theme for one of the exhibits in the 
language department. Gayly - colored 
posters bearing clipped magazine pic- 
tures of the dining-table, laden with 


good things to eat, were scattered over 


the board. Each was accompanied by 
a complete index, in Spanish, of every 
article appearing upon the table. There 
were also several menus for luncheon 
or dinner, worked out by the students 
in Spanish, and a few printed menus 
Extra 
credit grades were given to other mem- 


from a Panama Canal liner. 


bers of the class for translating these 
menus correctly. 


Animated maps were used exten- 
sively in the English and history de- 
These 
worked out individually, but at other 


partments. were sometimes 
times as a group. In the latter case, a 
large outline map of the district under 
discussion (England for Idylls of the 
King or ivanhoe, northern France for 
Tale of Two Cities, or the lake district 
for Lady of the Lake) was usually 
placed upon the poster board at the 
beginning of the unit. Each student 
worked out the pictorial presentation 
of a particular scene either on gum- 
med labels, or on small pieces of folded 
drawing paper which showed the name 
of the event on the outside and the 








Anna King, teacher in Placer County 
schools for 41 years, recently resigned from 
Loomis Union Grammar School. She began 
teaching at Emigrant Gap in 1888 and sub- 
sequently taught in numerous Placer County 
communities. She is a member of the county 
board of education. 


* * * 


Macmillan Company has sent from its 
presses Snow-Covered Wagons, a pioneer 
epic, by Julia Cooley Altrocchi. The mate- 
rial covers the tragic expedition of the 
Donner party. It is told in poetry, but is 
true to historical facts. In addition to the 
descriptive matter of the trip, the entire list 
of members of the party is given. Mrs. 
Altrocchi has done a very fine piece of 
work. 


* * % 


Voters of Watsonville recently approved 
two bond issues, $100,000 for the proposed 
Watsonville Elementary School building, 
and $70,000 for a new high school gym- 
nasium. The Federal government will sup- 
plement the amount of the bonds to assist 
in the project. T. S. MacQuiddy is city 
superintendent of Watsonville schools. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


illustrations within. These were added 
to the outline map as completed. 


“A Renaissance Antique Shop” be- 
came the center of interest during a 
three-weeks study of The Merchant of 
Each contributed 
either a picture or an actual model of 
some article made during the Italian 
Renaissance. The two best posters 


Venice. student 


were pencil sketches of Antonio's 
ship, and of an elaborately carved 
chair which was copied from an illus- 
tration showing furniture of the 
period. Other items included two dolls 
and Portia 
whose clothing was an exact repro- 
duction of that shown in the text, and 
a bit of architectural detail, authentic 
in design, which had been carved in 
soap by a Mexican student without 
any suggestion or help of any kind. 


representing Antonio 


ANY examples might be cited. 

The freshmen put on an inter- 
esting contrast in “Then and Now,” 
life in the United States in 1875 and 
1936, showing changes in architec- 
ture, clothing, family life, and city 
government. A world history class de- 
veloped a series of posters showing 
the effect of the Industrial Revolution 
on our life today, particularly in the 
realm of transportation and communi- 
cation. From time to time other stu- 
dents have made original cartoons rep- 
resenting some phase of current his- 
tory which were posted on the news 
bulletin board. 


The poster habit seems to be a 
popular one. Why not try it? 


* * 


Work has been completed upon the 
building program at Los Gatos Union High 
School. A wing has been added to the audi- 
torium in space which formerly was taken 
by the now-removed original main building. 
In addition, a ten-room east wing was added 
to the plant to care for the growing stu- 
dent body. Prentiss Brown is principal of 
the school. 


*k * * 


Goodwill Awards: More than a thousand 
schools are entitled to the Goodwill Award. 
The World Federation arranged to present 
a beautiful award, 8 by 12 inches, decora- 
tive letters and in two colors, to teachers 
and schools carrying out programs, 
pageants and plays on World Goodwill in 
1936. Many have already received their 
awards and now have them on display. 
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Kate McCarthy, teacher and principal in 
Los Angeles City Schools for 51 years, re- 
cently retired from principalship of Vir- 
ginia Road Elementary School. Above snap- 
shot taken at old 
Jennie Donahue. 


mission. Courtesy of 
Vera E. Edwards, sixth 
grade teacher in that school, has written a 
lovely tribute in verse to Miss McCarthy. 


Elizabeth L. Schermerhorn, who recently 
graduated from Occidental College and is 
teaching in Rio Hondo Elementary School, 
Rosemead, Los Angeles County, has written 
a lovely poem, too long for reproduction 
here, beginning with the lines——“‘May I 
ever want to know, Each child’s small prob- 
blem or hurting woe... .” 


Happy Hour Series 


eB ounson Publishing Company has re- 
cently brought out The Happy Hour Series 
of readers, by Mildred English and Thomas 
Alexander. Prominent modern authors of 
children’s literature in America have con- 


tributed to this noteworthy series. 


The series comprises pre-primer, primer, 
first, second and third readers. The teachers 
editions comprise complete texts and teach- 
ers guides. There is also a series of work- 
books; with word-cards and phrase-cards for 
pre-primer and primer. 

The fun, 
and joyous living. Interest centers around 
machines and other features of modern life. 
The picture dictionaries are 


series emphasizes happiness 


features of 
almost every exercise and of cover-pages. 





A new parliament brings fresh hope to 
the teachers of France. The Minister of 
Education, Jean Zay, declares his will to act 
in agreement with the Syndicat National 
des Instituteurs on the following points: 
full restoration of salaries reduced in 1935; 
restoration of the former system of promo- 
tions; retirement at 55 instead of 60; imme- 
diate raising of the school age to 14 years, 
and the creation of new posts and building 
of schools. Favorable action is being taken 
on these points by the new parliament. 


3 * a 


Vaeation 
When 


Ruth Vivian Kidwell, Berkeley 


Teacher Needs a Vacation! 


Orr teacher stands in class each day, 
And says, “Do this or that! 

Please Susie, throw that gum away, 

And Tom, take off your hat!” 


“Now Jimmie, leave Jane’s curls alone, 
Don’t hit her with a rule, 

And if you snap elastics, John, 

I'll keep you after school!” 


And so it goes the livelong day, 
“Who shot that paper wad? 

Oh, give me back those good old days 
When teacher used a rod!” 


So when Joe stands upon his head, 
And says, “It’s just a game!” 

She shouts out loud, “Go right ahead! 
I think I'll do the same!” 


3% ES * 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, the “grand old 
man” of American football, is now enjoying 
his 47th year as a college football coach. 
Long at the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Stagg of recent years has been directing the 
grid destinies of the College of Pacific, 
Stockton. best 
friends, 74-year young ‘Lon Stagg has been 


Always one of youth's 


an inspiration to the many high school 
student bodies he has spoken to during his 
residence in California. 


Who’s Who - 1937 


A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, have 
brought out volume 19 (1936-37) Who's 
Who in America. Established in 1899, this 
monumental volume, published biennially, 
has become an_ indispensable reference 
work. 


The new edition comprises 2,880 pages 
Every page abounds in facts concerning liv- 
ing personages in whom all reasonably in- 
telligent individuals are interested. Here 
are the leaders in practically all walks of life. 


THEME 


of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, is “Our Ameri- 


can Schools at Work.” 6,000,000 
citizens visited the schools during the 
Week last year. Education is rightly 
termed ‘“‘America’s greatest business’’— 
1 of every 4 persons is enrolled in school. 
th at all 

WHY two series of arithmetics? Win- 
ston publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS and THE NEw CuRRICU- 
LUM ARITHMETIcS. The latter series 
includes all the many features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides 
the new regraded curriculum which has 
proved so popular. May we send you 
full information about the most widely 
used arithmetics ever published? 


Sun does not tan or darken 
the skin of all light-colored 
races. It fades the skin of 
such people as the Chinese, 
the Sandwich Islanders, and 
the Fuegians of South America. 

oer" 
CHECK list of geographies that fit 
your program: either the Single-Cycle 
Plus series (Home Forks, Wor.tp 
FoLxs, AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, OuR IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN USE GEOGRAPHY). Both 
series are by J. Russell Smith, of 
Columbia University. 

oO 
EIGHTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Wednesday). 


Here Rests 1N 
Honorep GLory 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
KNown But to Gop 


Inscription on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 





tt te al 
SHATTERING all records in its 
field is THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED Dic- 
TIONARY FOR ScHoots. Adopted for 
exclusive use in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Ordered from coast to coast. Typical 
excerpt from the many reviews: “It is 
a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and consti- 
tutes a real contribution to American 
education as it will serve to open wide 
the gates of language to boys and girls.” 


Ot” 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever com- 
piled was the Encyclopedia of Confucius 
—22,937 volumes! 

Ot” 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and 
girls (10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy 
Who Became a King. Written and 
illustrated in seven colors by Robert 
Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA JT DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Charles L. Hampton*, Piedmont High School 


A FEW years ago, about 18 of us 
in the East Bay, took advantage of 
a Saturday morning course on How 
to Lead a Conference, under direction 
of George C. Mann, now with the 
State Department of Education. 


Before the course was over, some of 
the fellows were trying out their train- 
ing on Dads clubs, others on P.-T. A. 
meetings, and still others as classroom 
procedure with their own pupils. En- 
thusiasm ran high as they reported the 
success of the conference technique 
for arousing enthusiasm. 


It occurred to some of us to try the 
conference plan out on our science 
teacher meetings. Many of you are 
aware of the results: a rejuvenation of 
the science section of the institute. 
Our annual meetings are larger now 
than the national convention of sci- 
ence teachers. Recently our co-ordina- 
tion council scheduled 10 conferences 
ior the various subject-groups, in addi- 
tion to a general meeting, all for this 
semester. Programs bear the approval 
of the superintendents as official meet- 
ing for institute credit for those teach- 
ers who desire to attend. 


Splendid Co-operation 


The splendid co-operation of C. T. 
A. in promoting this work with the 
science teachers has heightened my 
appreciation of the association. There- 
fore, I gladly accept every opportunity 
to repay the organization for this serv- 
ice. The reactions I get from teachers 
in regard to C. T. A. makes me see 
the need of the same sort of teacher- 
participation in the study of the gen- 
eral problems of our profession. 


I believe that all school people 
should aim for a united front in pro- 
moting and protecting educational 
gains. 


Our various forces for education ap- 
pear to be indifferent to one another, 


*The professional growth committee, Bay Sec- 
tion Council C. T. A., recommended to the 
Council that the following paper, containing 
proposals for promoting professional growth, 
presented before their committee by Charles L. 
Hampton, vice-president, Department of Science 
Instruction, N. E. A., be mimeographed for 
distribution. Because of limitations of space, the 
paper has been somewhat reduced for publica- 
tion here. 


and this is a trend which should be 


corrected. 


In order to approach a united front, 
I believe that we should work along 
two lines: one to attempt to secure 
the maximum individual participation 
of classroom teachers in the work of 
the C. T. A.; the other, to secure the 
maximum integration of the many 
associations, sections, and departments. 

There is entirely too much indiffer- 
ence on the part of the rank and file 
of school people in regard to the gen- 
eral educational and professional mat- 
ters. Perhaps this is due to the great 
size of our organization; perhaps this 
is where our representative form of 
organization falls short, which too 
often means leaving all thinking, plan- 
ning, interest, enthusiasm, and decision 
up to some remote representative. 


Committee Report 


Last June the professional growth 
committee of the Bay Section Coun- 
cil submitted for your reaction their 
first attempt at correcting this very 
sort of indifference to professional 
matters. Detailed plans for carrying 
out this proposal were mailed to every 
superintendent and principal of schools 
of three teachers or more. 

The plan calls for initiating open 
free discussions among faculty groups 
on matters vital to the interest of 
teachers in particular and education in 
general. If these discussion-groups are 
to be successful, a friendly democratic 
spirit must prevail. These open free 
discussions will never succeed unless 
they receive the wholehearted ap- 
proval of the principals and superin- 
tendents who should support but un- 
der no circumstances dominate them. 


In regard to the co-ordination of all 
educational associations in order to 
present a united front for education, 
I was checking over a list of educa- 
tional organizations and was amazed to 
find that there were over 60 in this 
area. Some are approaching a competi- 


tive stage, which may ultimately mean 
disintegration of our more influential larger 
organizations. 


Every group is organized for some def- 
inite purpose. It should be to the advan- 
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tage of every member to have a better un- 
derstanding of and a better appreciation for 
the work of the groups other than his own. 
I am wondering if it would not be advis- 
able for C. T. A. to lead out in its efforts 
to co-ordinate the various education asso- 
ciations in the State. 


Perhaps some of the differences are 
fancied—the result of misunderstandings, 
which could be ironed out through friendly 
conferences. If a core curriculum is desired, 
an esprit de corps is one of the first pre- 
requisites to attain the same. There is en- 
tirely too much provincialism within our 
profession. 


Better Understanding 


We should not confine all our interest to 
the organization or department that de- 
mands most of our participation. There are 
approximately 40,000 teachers in California, 
belonging to many educatiosal organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the C. T. A. could effect a 
plan for bringing about a better under- 
standing between the members of the vari- 
ous groups who are not able to see the 
whole because of its parts. 


Education is supported by a tax-paying 
public, and it would be folly for us to con- 
fuse the taxpayer with so many educa- 
tional associations working at cross pur- 
poses. Here is a fertile field for the inte- 
grators. . 


Perhaps one of the first steps to take for 
a united front is to adopt the policy of 
paying all dues in a single transaction, 
known as the all inclusive-emembership and 
consolidated dues, as recommended by the 
committee on reorganization of the N. E. 
A. at the Portland convention. 


The N. E. A. committee believes that 
this step will do-much towards advancing 
professional growth and integration of in- 
terest resulting in a unified profession. 
In order to make this plan complete, the 
collectors should urge the teachers to join 
their subject group associations with the 
same enthusiasm as they would have them 
join the general groups. 


In conclusion we recommend the 
following: 


1. Open free discussions as outlined 
by the professional growth committee. (De- 
tailed plans of procedure mailed to all 
schools of the Bay Section last June.) 


2. A committee to study ways and 
means to co-ordinate the work of the vari- 
ous education associations, departments, and 
sections. (Said committee to be appointed 
by the president of the Bay Section Coun- 
cil.) 


3. The co-inclusive plan for collecting 
dues including the subject-groups. 


Approved by the Professional Growth 
Committee at the regular meeting in San 
Francisco, September 18, 1936, and rec- 
ommended to Bay Section Council C.T.A. 
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FAMILY SALARIES? 


Dr. May V. Seagoe, Teacher-Advisor Pasadena City Schools 


Moon than once within recent 


months California educational periodi- 
cals have carried articles advocating a 
salary differential favoring married 
persons. Assumptions are made in 
these statements which might bear a 


little closer analysis. 


In the first place, it is assumed that 
the teacher who is married or who is 
caring for children has a heavier finan- 
cial burden than the unmarried 
teacher. Evidence is needed at this 
point. 


Many, if not most, single teachers 
have as many dependents as the mar- 
ried teacher. Parents, brothers and 
sisters, aunts and uncles, and old 
friends constitute the burden it is true, 
without legal claim perhaps, but an in- 
disputable moral obligation. 


Many such single teachers would 
prefer the more normal family as the 
dependent group, but find themselves 
unable to make such an adjustment 
because of prior claims. Any such 
differential to care for need should 
include, therefore, a differential for all 
types than 


merely for an immediate family. 


of dependents rather 


In the second place, there is the 
assumption that such a differential 
would operate to decrease the admit- 
tedly deplorable celibate nature of the 
teaching profession. Evidence is again 
needed. 


At the present, marriage is an asset 
for the professional man, a liability 
for the professional woman. If boards 
of education were asked to utilize such 
a differential, might not the result be 
to change the man’s asset to a liability 
and to make it still more difficult for 
the married woman to obtain place- 


ment? 


If two candidates of equal worth 
weré available, the frugal school ofh- 
cial might choose the one who would 
cost less, thus making the differential 
a boomerang returning to the destruc- 
tion of the sender. It is probable it 
would at least make the lot of the 
married woman teacher still harder. 


It might be more desirable to work 
toward removing present obstacles in 
the way of marriage for women teach- 
ers as an attack on the celibate prob- 


lem. 


Need vs. Service 
Finally there is the assumption that 
need should constitute the basis for 
than 
rendered. This is, of course, a matter 


remuneration, rather service 
of social philosophy. In professions 
which are more highly competitive, 
need enters the picture very little if 
at all; the individual does not choose 
his physician on the basis of the size 
of the physician’s family. 

On the other hand, there may be 
something to be said for the consider- 
ation of need as a supplementary fac- 
tor. The question lies in the deter- 
mination of need by objective means, 
methods on which 
agree as fair. 


individuals can 
Such determination 


should include a study of the total in- 
come of the dependent group. 


In this problem, as in many others, 
there is evident a need for more thor- 
ough testing of assumptions and more 
careful analysis of probable results. 


* * * 


Merced Union High School added an 
agricultural course to its list of offerings this 
fall. The course is extremely popular with 
the boys of the school. A. W. Meany is the 
school’s principal. 


* * * 


Musie Appreciation 


Nits consecutive season of National 
Broadcasting Company Music Appreciation 
Hour broadcasts to the schools and colleges 
of this county began October 9, 11 a. m. 
Pacific Standard Time. 


Each year an instructor's manual and 
four students notebooks are prepared as 
supplements to the broadcast lessons. The 
manual, 64 pages, illustrated, is prepared 
by Lawrence Abbott. The notebooks, by 
Charles H. Farnsworth and Lawrence 
Abbott, deal most helpfully with four 
aspects of the music,—physical, imagina- 
tive, intellectual and spiritual. 


New books for the 
new day 


Rugg-Krueger 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


@ History, geography, science, civics, and ways of living together 
—integrated to make one dynamic new course for grades 3-6. 


@ Much material in these books has never before been used in 
textbooks for the elementary grades. 


@ Fascinating stories, written in the vivid Rugg manner, are 
supplemented by a wealth of illustrations—fine 
photographs, and specially drawn pictures by 


such artists as Harold Sichel, Norman 


Price, 


Franklin Booth, and Rodney Thomson. 


Circular No. 747 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
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RURAL LIBRARIES 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES — WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


Robert G. Dennis, Siskiyou County Superintendent of Schools, Yreka 


Deine service in high schools 
has long been a problem in Siskiyou 
County as it undoubtedly has in other 
rural counties. There is no law in Cali- 
fornia, as there is in certain of the 
Southern states, that requires high 
schools to maintain libraries with 
trained librarians at their head in 
order to be accredited. 

There is no law in the high school 
field, as in the elementary, that pro- 
vides that from $25 to $50 per teacher 
must be spent by the district for books. 
Because high school libraries have not 
been protected by law, they have suf- 
fered very greatly in Siskiyou County 
during the past several years. 

The voluntary maintenance of good 
high school libraries in the cities of 
California has paralleled educational 
progress. These libraries have been 
kept up to a high standard partly be- 
cause they are supervised by high 
school librarians who must, by law, be 
certificated, and partly because school 
officials in the more populous centers 
budgeted funds sufficient to maintain 
adequate library service. 

Rural counties, however, have not 
fared so well. In these counties lim- 
ited finances have kept the purchase of 
supplementary high school books at a 
minimum. Personnel is lacking, too, 
since overburdened teachers cannot be 
expected to take over the duties of the 
school librarian and attend to the 
ordering, classifying, and cataloging of 


books. 


Unsatisfactory Situation 


In Siskiyou County the County 
Library was allotted about $2,000 a 
year for books for the 38 community 
branch libraries. Yet high school 
teachers and students were dependent 
almost entirely upon the facilities of 
these branches for supplementary ma- 
terials. The educational results were 
most unsatisfactory. 

Several months ago, the County 
High School Principals Association 
and C. F. Muncy of the State Depart- 


ment of Education, jointly discussed 
the subject of high school libraries. 
After that meeting the superintendent 
of the Siskiyou Union High School 
District approached the County Li- 
brarian and asked if the high school 
could not have the same service as the 
elementary schools have had since 
1915. 
Co-operative Plan 


This brought up for consideration a 
possible means of financing a county 
library high school service. A State 
survey of county library service to 
high schools disclosed the fact that in 
1918 a committee of three high school 
principals and three county librarians, 
after several months of _ research, 
evolved a plan for co-operation be- 
tween high schools and county li- 


braries. 


The financial provisions of this plan 
are based on $75 for the first 25 
teachers and pupils in average daily 
attendance, $2 each for the next 100 
units, and $1 for each additional 
unit. This plan, though good, was not 
made mandatory; and very few high 
schools have ever attempted to carry 
out either its financial provisions or its 
recommendation that trained high 
school librarians be employed to super- 
vise the libraries. 

This State survey of high school 
service rendered by county libraries 
disclosed some interesting facts. It 
was found that 40 high schools in 16 
counties had contracted for county 
library service. This survey showed 
also that the chief difhculty from the 
library standpoint was the lack of a 
definite financial basis for the com- 
putation of service. One high school 
reported an enrollment of 219 and 
paid the county library only $42.25; 
another, with an average daily atten- 
dance of 439, gave $83.65 for library 
service. 

This State survey made it very clear 
that Siskiyou County, if County Li- 
brary service was to be rendered to 
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high schools, would have to guard 
against two difficulties. Any successful 
plan would have to guarantee, first, 
adequate financial support, and _ sec- 
ond, supervision of the library service 
by a trained and certificated high 
school librarian. 


At this point, the County Librarian 
and the District Superintendent con- 
sulted the County Superintendent of 
Schools as to possible ways of finan- 
cing the proposed program. It was the 
County Superintendent’s opinion that 
the libraries in the 11 high schools in 
the county were in such a deplorable 
condition that an organization of 
library service on an adequate and 
workable basis could be rightfully 
considered an emergency measure. He 
recommended to the County Board of 
Education that he be given the author- 
ity to apportion from the county un- 
apportioned high school fund to the 
high school districts sufficient money 
to cover the first year’s expense of or- 
ganizing and maintaining adequate 
library service to the 11 high schools. 
The County Board.of Education voted 
unanimously for the proposal. 


The plan was now ready to be pre- 
sented to the board of trustees of the 
high school districts for consideration. 
The entire proposal from a financial, 
administrative, and educational view- 
point was explained. After a thorough 
consideration, the trustees of all the 
high school districts signed contracts 
for county library service. 


Administration Simple 


The administration of this library 
service is simplified by the fact that 
there are now only 3 high sshool dis- 
tricts in the county. Nine of the 11 
high schools are in the Siskiyou Union 
High School District with from 2 to 
14 teachers employed in each school. 
These 9 are treated more as one unit, 
although books and periodicals are 
ordered especially for each high 
school. The 2 


schools are served separately. The 11 


independent high 


schools share the professional services 
of a certificated high school librarian. 

The program is based upon the 
financial provision that the County 
Library receive from each district $65 
for each full-time teacher employed by 
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the district; $5,525 is the amount of 
money being provided for high school 
library service this year. This sum will 
be sufficient to provide adequate serv- 
ice with a minimum of overhead ex- 
pense for each individual high school, 
regardless of size. 


The plan that is being followed pro- 
vides for the appointment in each high 
school of a teacher-librarian and stu- 
dent assistants who will work under 
the direct supervision of the county 
high school librarian. Basic collections 
of reference materials, periodicals, and 
other books suitable for high school 
libraries will be built up in each in- 
dividual high school, predicated upon 
the need of the school. Certain books, 
not in constant demand, will be cir- 
culated among the schools. Moreover, 
all high schools will have the privilege 
of borrowing additional books from 
the general collection of the County 
Library and from the State Library. 


The philosophy behind this entire 
program is not so much one of county 
library service as it is the maintenance 
of individual, adequate, modern high 
school libraries in Siskiyou County. 
The County Library will act as a 
and 


only; it will not be a storing depart- 


clearing house service agency 
ment for high school books. Because 
of its central location and bibliographic 
facilities, it will also be the headquar- 
ters of the high school librarian. 

In developing this library service 
for these rural high schools, it has 
been the general conviction that chil- 
dren in rural areas should be provided 
educational opportunities comparable 
with those offered by the more popu- 
Adequate 


presuppose 


lous centers. educational 


opportunities adequate 
library facilities. 

Siskiyou County school and library 
officials believe that they have recog- 
nized and eliminated, to at least some 
degree, the two major stumbling 
blocks to effective library service in 
rural high schools, namely, lack of 
financial support and lack of trained 
supervision. They hope that, by their 
plan, they will have offered a solution 
to some other rural high schools fac- 
ing the same difficulties in library 


service. 


Turlock Union High School, Stanislaus 
County, recently dedicated its new building 
units, which include a music hall, farm 
mechanics building, and a bus shed. Erected 
at a cost of $21,000 the units satisfy long- 
felt needs. C. F. Perrott is principal of 
this progressive valley school. 


* * * 


Kings County C. T. A. 


George E. Mabee*, President, Kings County 
Division Unit, C. T. A. Central Section 


Kauncs County Council, Central Sec- 
tion, C. T. A., was organized last Novem- 
ber, primarily for the purpose of promoting 
professional studies of live educational prob- 
lems. 


The officers of the unit were nominated 
by a committee chosen from geographical 
divisions of the county and from various 
types of schools. 

The Central constitution was 
closely followed in the organization of the 
unit. In addition to the president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, state council 
member, and Central Section council mem- 
bers, six additional members were elected at 


Section 


large, to form a county council of thirteen 
members. 


The County Council has met frequently 
since its formation. A report on the Con- 
ference on Learning, held at Los Angeles 
on December 6, 1935, was given at the 
first meeting by the three delegates from 
Kings County—the county superintendent 
of schools, the general elementary super- 
visor, and the representative to the State 
Council. Considerable inspiration and im- 
petus was given to the Kings County Coun- 
cil by an extended discussion of this report. 
Subsequent meetings were devoted to or- 
ganizing effectively for study, by various 
groups, social science, English, commercial, 
etc. 


The culmination of these meetings was a 
mass meeting in Hanford of all teachers of 
Kings County, attended by a large percent- 
age of the teachers. Two subsequent meet- 
ings were held by several of these groups, 
with very satisfactory results. 

Following the mass meeting, the elemen- 
tary teachers met in conference with Mr. 
Addicott and Mrs. Allen, director of curri- 
culum and director of remedial work, re- 
spectively, of Fresno city schools. The work 
begun last year is being energetically carried 
forward. 


*1130 North Kaweah Street, Hanford. 


* * 


California Schoolmasters Club, of which 
Walter Helms of Richmond is president, 
will hold its annual banquet Tuesday, No- 
vember 24, 6:30 p. m., Western Women’s 
Club, San Francisco. An unusually fine 
program is promised. H. L. Forkner, prin- 
cipal, Merritt Business School, Oakland, is 
secretary of the club. 
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JUST A WORD 


Orville Clyde Pratt, President 
National Education Association, 1936-37; 
Superintendent of Schools 
Spokane, Washington 


BB arpreciate keenly the oppor- 
tunity to say a word to the teachers of 
the various state Associations. In this 
brief message I want to call your 
attention to a situation which ought 
not to exist. I refer to the fact that 
only 21% of the teachers of America 
belong to the National Education 


Association. 


Let me tell you an incident which 
illustrates our weakness because of 
this fact. which a 
recent president of the national asso- 
ciation had with a President of the 
United States, he asked her how many 
members the national association had. 
She replied that the membership was 
about 200,000. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent made the shrewd comment: 
“Why, you don’t represent the great 
mass of American teachers!” 


In an interview 


The national association ought to 
be of such comprehensive scope that 
it could render service to every teacher 
in the nation. As additional teachers 
join, the organization is enabled to 
extend this service proportionately. 
Effective continuous work in the in- 
terest of teachers and of education 
must center in the headquarters of 
the National Education Association. 
It is too much to expect such work 
from committee members who have 
fulltime teaching jobs. Every addi- 
tional member not only broadens the 
influence of the N. E. A., but also 
increases the service which the N. E. 
A. can directly render to its members 


* %* * 


Mrs. Kitti-Lou Willard, modern language 
Oakdale High 
School, Stanislaus County, spent part of the 


instructor at the Union 
past summer in war- stricken Spain. Mrs 
Willard had many harrowing experiences 
with rebel groups. She was badly hurt in a 
rebel riot in Seville. 


The Teacher and the Education of Youth 
is an interesting 8-page bulletin by Scott 
Thompson, superintendent, Compton Union 
Secondary Schools, reproducing an address 
which he recently delivered and for which 
many requests were received. 
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Study Arithmetics 


Review by C. L. Broadwater 
Superintendent of Schools 
El Segundo, Los Angeles County 


Study Arithmetics, Grades 3, 4,5, and 6; 
Knight, Ruch, Studebaker and Findley; 
Standard Service Series; Scott, Foresman. 


; im appearance of the books recom- 
mends them. They are attractive, in- 
side as well as outside. Illustrations are in 
color and are not too many. The type is 
excellent, large and clear. The paper is of 
good quality. The binding seems to indi- 
cate ability to withstand the hard use arith- 
metics usually get. The whole book in each 
case will arouse the interest of the child 
and will cultivate enthusiasm in its use. 


The material of these books is adequate 
as to amount, and has the essentials in mod- 
ern dress. This flair for the modern in ma- 
terial adds greatly to attractiveness of the 
book and of the subject. Practice work, 
tests, drills, progress charts, and meaning— 
comprehension—are all emphasized. In fact 
the whole series seems well geared to the 
abilities of children in the grades for which 
the books are intended. 


The Third Grade book aims (1) to de- 
velop essential number facts and concepts 
in a carefully organized series of interesting 
stories and exercises, (2) to give specific 
training in interpreting the language of 
arithmetic, and (3) to build a reading fa- 
miliarity with the necessary terminology, 
symbols and forms. 


The Fourth Grade book offers relief from 
the traditional crowding of the fourth 
grade. This is done by a shift upward of 
long division and fractions. This allows 
more time for establishment of the funda- 
mentals preceding long division and for a 
better development of mathematical insight. 


The Fifth Grade book shows also the up- 
ward shifting in grade placement of cer- 
tain tupics, notably long division and frac- 
tions. The material is intended to fit more 
accurately the mental maturity of pupils, 
and thus to reduce difficulties in learning. 


The Sixth Grade book emphasizes the 
same features as the fifth does. A claim is 
made for this book which is beyond the 
usual. It is that both learning and practice 
in common and decimal fractions are based 
for the first time upon a precise mathe- 
matical analysis of all possible types of ex- 
amples. 

All these books have certain adequate 
standards as to the vocabulary used, which 
appreciably helps to reduce the language 
difficulties of the children in their use. 

The organization of the material is ex- 
cellent. It is intended to cultivate efficiency 
without monotony and is therefore varied as 
to the content and arrangement. Divisions 
of chapters are clear in the texts and the 
chapter headings themselves are quite sig- 
nificant. The teachers and the children will 
doubtless hail these texts with interest 
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California Teachers Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady. 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 


DIRECTORS 


John A. Sexson, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 


Ed I. Cook 
Dean, Sacramento Junior College 


A. O. Cooperrider 
Principal, High School, Arcata 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 


Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Teacher, Washington School 
Garden Grove 


Mrs. Josephine Parker Smith 
Teacher, Soto Street School 
Los Angeles 


Section Officers 
Bay 
President—Mrs. Ada V. Withrew 
Teacher, Los Gatos Elementary School 
129 Page Street, San Jose 
Vice-President—John F. Brady 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 


Secretary-Treasurer—Earl G. Gridley 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central 
President—Paul E. Andrew 
District Superintendent, Clovis 
Vice-President—Charles Edgecomb 
District Superintendent, Elementary 
Schools, Selma 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. W. Kelly 


Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools, Visalia 


Central Coast 

President—Mrs. Delia R. Briggs 

Principal, Ausaymas School, Hollister 
Vice-President—James P. Davis 

Principal, San Benito County - High 

School and Junior College, Hollister 
Secretary—T. S. MacQuiddy 

Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 
Treasurer—Charles E. Teach 


City Superintendent of Schools 
San Luis Obispo 


North Coast 
President—Neil M. Parsons 
Principal, Mendocino 

Mendocino 


Vice-Presidents—Edward Nix 
High School, Eureka 
Robert McKeay 
High School, Mendocino 
Ellen C. Knudsen 
Marshall School, Eureka 
Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley A. Perry 
Teacher, Ukiah High School 
535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 


High School, 


Northern 
President—Charles K. Price 
District Superintendent, Orland 
Secretary—Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
County Superintendent, Auburn 


Treasurer—J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 


Southern 


President—Arthur F. Corey 
Assistant County Superintendent 
Santa Ana 
Vice-President—E. B. Couch 
Registrar, Polytechnic High School 
Los Angeles 
1133 North Everett Street, Glendale 
Secretary—F. L. Thurston 
307 Continental Building, 408 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Wayne F. Bowen 
Teacher, Miramonte School, Los Angeles 
703 South Tamarind Street, Compton 


Classroom Teachers Divisions 


Bay Section: President, Wilbur W. 
Raisner, 419 Munich Street, San Francisco; 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 
1151 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; secretary, 
Marie L. Spencer, 328 Irving Street, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Robert W. Watson, 
531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 

Central Coast Section: President, Grace 
Beebe, Elementary School, King City. 

North Coast Section: President, Mary 
Sample, High School, Arcata; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ford 
Street, Ukiah. 


Southern Section: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove; vice-president, 
Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 
50, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Theodosia 
Thomas, 315% Atlantic Street, Alhambra; 
treasurer, Ethel M. Roseland, 7610 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, Hollywood. 


Placement Service 


California Teachers Association offers 
its members placement service at nominal 
cost. Members seeking placement service 
should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center 
Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; 
or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental 
Building, Fourth and Spring Streets, Los 
Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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Alaska 


Lester D. HENDERSON, ssuperin- 
tendent of schools, Burlingame School Dis- 
trict, and former commissioner of education, 
Territory of Alaska, is author of an attrac- 
tive, beautifully-illustrated volume of 150 
pages on Alaska, its scenic features, geog- 
taphy, history and government. There are 
numerous full page plates of striking Alaska 
scenery. The present volume is a completely 
revised edition of one first published in 
1928. 


It is excellent material for a unit of study 
on Alaska and should come into wide use 
as a reference-work in school and other 
libraries, not only on the Pacific Coast but 
generally. 


Distributed by Empire Printing Com- 
pany, Juneau, Alaska, it is on sale at Cali- 
fornia School Book Depository, 159 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, and 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 609 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


International Peace Conference for Young 
People held at Brussels aroused much inter- 
est; 300 delegates and 61 observers repre- 
sented 29 international organizations and 
248 national organizations were in atten- 
dance. The organizations taking part repre- 
sented 12 millions of young people who 
drew up an appeal to the youth of the 
world, in the behalf of world friendliness. 


* * * 


The new children’s magazine Story Pa- 
rade is fast winning a place of importance 
in the school field. Reports from the schools 
that had the first six numbers indicate that 
the magazine was equally satisfying to teach- 
ers and children. Many schools are binding 
their issues in order to make Story Parade 
a permanent part of the school library. 


Story Parade is a non-commercial project 
sponsored by the Association for Arts in 
Childhood, a group of professional people 
and others interested in literature, who are 
determined to supply the long-felt need of 
a juvenile magazine of quality and low price. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


* * * 


Mills Extension 
Courses 


Mis COLLEGE extension education 
program is varied courses is announced by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., director of exten- 
sion education. Courses in general astron- 
omy and recent poetry meet on Thursday 
evenings. The former class, conducted by 
Professor Linsley, meets in Chabot Observa- 
tory, the latter, directed by Professor James, 
is held in the English building. An art class 
for children, ages 6 to 16 years, meets each 
Saturday morning in the Art Gallery. 


A Modern World 


WYounc Lives in a Modern World, a 
public welfare program pamphlet for jun- 
ior and senior high school parent-teacher 
associations, has recently been published 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This pamphlet is a revised edi- 
tion of the program formerly issued under 
the title, A Public Welfare Program. Com- 
munity services to, and influences on, mod- 
ern youth which the P.-T. A. may improve 
are discussed, including motion pictures, 
safety, library service, recreation, and juve- 
nile protection; a suggested program outline 
on each topic is included. 


The 16-page pamphlet was compiled as a 
joint project of the following committee 
chairmen in the public welfare department 
of the National Congress, of which Mrs. 
A. B. Shuttleworth, of Denver, is director: 
Recreation, J. W. Faust, New York City; 
Safety, Marian Telford, New York City; 
Motion Pictures, Dr. Edgar Dale, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Library Service, Julia Wright 
Merrill, Chicago; Juvenile Protection, Judge 
Mary W. Bartelme, Carmel. California. 


x * * 


William G. Kimmel 


eBoun C. WINSTON COMPANY of 
Philadelphia announces that William G. 
Kimmel, one of the best-known leaders in 
the social studies field, has joined its edi- 
torial department as associate editor. 


Mr. Kimmel’s decision to enter the edi- 
torial field is significant of the importance 
of the textbook in American education. In 
no other field is the need of a mature and 
well-balanced guidance in the making of 
textbooks so great as in the social studies. 


Mr. Kimmel brings to his new position a 
most unusual experience. Since January, 
1934, he has been editor of The Social 
Studies magazine, successor of The His- 
torical Outlook. He has also been associate 
in civic education 
Columbia University. For five years pre- 


in Teachers College, 


viously he was executive secretary of the 
social studies investigation of the American 
Historical Association. As supervisor of the 
social studies for the Education Department 
of New York State from 1927 to 1929, he 
had wide experience in preparing courses 
of study and in supervising instruction. His 
five years experience as teacher in the 
laboratory school of the University of Chi- 
cago has given him a practical working 
knowledge of the development and use of 


materials of teaching and study. 
* * +* 


Directed Studies in American History, 
now brought out by Ginn and Company, 
is a revised edition which first appeared in 
1934. Horace Kidger, head, department of 
social studies, Newton High School, is 
author. This large work book of 200 pages 
is widely-known and correlates with Muz- 


zey'’s History of Our Country. 


Every field has its 


outstanding leader 


MA, : 


Gold Medal Products 
LEAD ON MERIT 


Here are three popular items which are stand- 
ard supplies in schools in every part of the 
country. Each one is a definite contribution 
to success in handling classroom projects. 


CRAYOLA 
Colored 


WAX CRAYON 


For over 30 years Cray- 
ola has maintained the 
highest standard for 
quality and color bril- 
liance. Wherever used, 
Crayola improves the 
standing of art projects. 
Paper-wrapped, 6, 8, 12, 
16 or 24 assorted colors 
to the box. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


EIGHT COLORS 


ARTISTA WATER COLOR 


True balanced colors with strength and brilliance. 
Produce clear wash which combines well with 
pencil or ink renderings in classroom use. Popu- 
lar and practi- 

cal item is No. 

08. Contains 8 

half pans semi- 

moist assorted 

colors, with 

No. 7 camel 

hair brush. 


SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


In Metal Box 


Safeguards health. Clear white marks assure 
visibility at distance. Contains no hard part- 
icles, erases easily and completely. Has demon- 
strated its superiority for over 30 years. 


Also of great importance for modern School Craft: 


ARTISTA TEMPERA COLORS 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
CLAYOLA MODELING MATERIAL 
ARTISTA FRESCOL 

GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
SHAW FINGER PAINT 


Send for catalogue of complete 
GOLD MEDAL line of 


Products for Home and Schoolroom use 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room I917L, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Market St., San Francisco 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


G. Carl Weller, Principal, South San Francisco Junior-Senior High School 


As a delegate to the National Edu- 
cation Association, I am writing my 
impressions of the meetings of the 
Department of Business Education. 
First it is necessary to remind the 
reader that this Department confines 
its discussion not alone to the high 
school level, but also the private busi- 
ness school and to work on the college 
level. 


Inasmuch as I am interested in the 
high school, I shall comment on the 
trends as they were discussed openly 
and privately by leaders and common 
lay-teachers of business education from 
the four corners of the United States. 


The question arose: Do not commer- 
cial subjects have social benefits, and can 
they not remain as such in the curri- 
culum like any other subject, without hav- 
ing the vocational aspect stressed with 
the demand that almost every student be 
able to earn a living after association 
with high school business subjects? 


Social Values are Basic 


To many parents, students, and school 
administrators, the mention of any subject 
taught in the commercial department of 
the high “connecting all 
students quickly and painlessly with dol- 
lars and 


school means 


cents” as soon as possible after 
the completion of such courses. Now, are 
the business courses— should they be— 
strictly vocational? Should all those who 
study business subjects expect to earn a 
living by working for someone else? Is 
there not also a social value? Perhaps the 
social value may be placed as the primary 
object, and the vocational value as sec- 
ondary. It is very evident that one who 
goes himself needs a 


while the 


man too needs to have some understand- 


into business for 


business training, professional 


ing of business. 


In the changing set-up we find that not 


only are new courses being introduced, 
but that the old “stand-bys” are being 
socialized. Do these changes make the 


courses more worthwhile to one who may 
or may not go into business, or do they 
add interest for the student? Here follows 
then a brief listing of most of the busi- 
ness education subjects of the high schools, 


with a statement of social values. 


Junior business (or general business), 
offered usually in the ninth year, is gaining 
interest and 
worthwhileness. It investigates the fields of 


communication, 


momentum because of its 


transportation, insurance, 
general office practice, shop and factory 
situations, common negotiable instruments 


and simple records. Some high schools 


require this subject of all students. 


Economics in the upper grades is rapidly 
swinging into Applied Business Economics 
because of its application to the student's 
specific problems of finance, investment, 
buying and selling, labor problems, and 
the organization and operation of business. 


Consumer Education 


Closely tied up with this course is an- 
other one for called Consumer 
Education. While there are good texts, a 
book may or may not be used. Much refer- 
ence work can be done daily from a shelf 
books on the subject. 
These disclose and expose certain commodi- 
ties and advertising, and get down to bed- 
rock interest. Monthly publications from 
reputable 


seniors 


of excellent new 


research societies may also be 


studied as received. 


Salesmanship becomes a glorified public- 
speaking course as well as a detailed study 
of all phases of selling one’s self, getting a 
position, and making a sale. 


Penmanship, forgotten lately in some of 
the elementary schools, is the answer to 
many scribblers in high school who earnestly 
desire to write neat notes or letters. 


Business arithmetic emphasizes accurate 
rapid calculation, eliminates the deadwood 
of older general mathematics courses, and 
capitalizes on profit and loss statements and 
balance sheets as necessities for even the 
newsboy on the street. 


a NESS English, long the bane of 

the English department, is distinctive 
in its results obtained in basic grammar, 
sentence structure, unity, and coherence— 
all because these apply to the next step, 
which is good letter 
must write business letters during his life 
time—ordering, 


writing. Everyone 
complaining, adjusting, 
collecting, advertising, buying, selling, and 
applying for positions. 


Business law discusses contracts, agency, 
negotiable instruments, and sales. These 
are but a few of the points covered, with- 
out which no 


person can _ intelligently 


function. 


Typewriting is taught for personal use, 
When the funda- 
mentals are mastered properly after a few 
months time, the average student begins to 
keep notebooks, 


as well as vocational. 


typewrite themes, write 








Mrs. Alice B. Wells, general rural super- 
visor, Marin County schools, with head- 
quarters at San Rafael, recently passed away. 
She had been associated with Marin County 
schools for nearly ten years and was widely- 
known and highly esteemed there. 
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personal letters. Later as a university stu- 
dent, this knowledge becomes an essential 
for the same work as above. Too, there is 
an enjoyment ease that 
from this mechanical performance. Con- 
tinued intensive practice under proper su- 
pervision for accuracy, form, and subject 
matter naturally produces results that be- 


and an comes 


come vocational in value—either while in 


college, or at any time during life if 


needs be. 


Bookkeeping courses are beginning to 
show the application of fundamentals to 
the problems of the individual, to house- 
hold budgeting and record-keeping, as well 
as to school and club activities. One year 
of bookkeeping with its social emphasis 
will certainly be very valuable, as there is 
no other subject that gives the same back- 
ground for business training. 


Shorthand, while it should be studied 
only by those who have commercial ability, 
has its every day personal values when 
mastered. “Secret” letter-writing between 
friends, “getting” assignments and lec: 
tures, and extracting extensive information 
in library research, are only a few. 


Personal Social Values 


Thus we see from the above review of 
subjects that there is a personal socialized 
value in each commercial subiect 


The student realizes that these subjects 
are worthwhile, and that he can make use 
of this knowledge daily, even now while 
in school, and later in business for himself, 
or if he works for someone else, or in his 
own profession. There is a reason why the 
business education departments have grown 
to be, in so many cases, the largest depart- 
ments in the schools. Is it right to say that 
business education should not be continued 
because many young people were not able 
to get jobs during the depression? The 
same thing is true with all other depart- 
ments. It is safe to say that more students 
have been employed from the commercial 
departments than from any other depart- 
ment. 


General business, penmanship, business 
arithmetic, personal typewriting, and one 
year of bookkeeping might well be set up 
as freshman subjects in order to discover 
commercial ability and aptitude. Only the 
best then should be permitted to go on 
with advanced typing, bookkeeping, account- 
ing, stenography, office practice, office 
appliances, and secretarial training, with 
the view to vocational reward. However, 
consumer business economics, 
business English, business law, and sales- 
manship should be electives by any student 
during his four-year high school course, 
while the same subjects should be require- 
ments for those majoring in business edu- 
cation. 


education, 


Social values first! Then, for those who 


are fitted, intensive advanced work for 


vocational outlet! 
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Childhood Edueation 


A Professional Organization for Teachers of 
Young Children, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Ban ANTONIO, Texas, the City of 
Contrasts, will be hostess to the 44th annual 
convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, March 30-April 3, 1937. 
Headquarters for the convention will be 


the Plaza Hotel. 


This is the first time the Association has 
met in convention in the Southwest. Con- 
sequently, program plans and activities will 
take on a Western vim and vigor which 
should be stimulating and interesting to 
delegates and visitors. ““Today’s Trends in 
Childhood Education” is 


theme. 


the convention 


Delegates and visitors will have an op- 
portunity to visit Texas schools, both rural 
and urban; to participate in forum and 
class discussions of these trends, and to 
hear outstanding leaders in the field of 
childhood education point the direction of 
and evaluate these trends. 


ae 


Areh of Experience 


Tue Arch of Experience, by Margaret 
E. Clemo, Elizabeth A. Everett, and Laura 
B. Everett, published by Little, Brown and 
Company of Boston, is one of the three 
texts to come out of the Atlantic Monthly 
textbook contest. Miss Laura B. Everett has 
contributed to Sierra Educational News. 


The book, presenting material for the 
sophomore year of high school, is divided 
into 15 
Highway,” “Olympic Games,” “Broadcast- 
ing,” “Making a Car Run,” “Television,” 
“Going to the Movies,” and others. Each 
brings the fundamentals of the spoken and 
written language in a manner to appeal to 
tenth year students. 


“experiences”: 


The imagination is appealed to in selec- 
tions and assignments. Outside reading is 
aided by bibliographies of attractive book 
titles. are provided for the 
abler students, who can go on with addi- 
tional assignments, leaving the teacher time 
to help the rest of the class. The book is 
so arranged that the student in large meas- 
ure can help himself. 


“Excursions” 


A teachers manual and textbooks may be 
The 
Arch of Experience is illustrated with carto- 
graphs by Ruth Taylor, illustrator of Oh, 
Ranger! and The Gay Geography. 


secured to accompany the volume. 


* * *% 


The Photoplay as Literary Art is a valu- 
able 40-page bulletin by Dr. Walter Barnes, 
professor of the teaching of English, New 
York University, and published by Educa- 
tional and Recreational Guides, Incorpor- 
ated, 125 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. Price, for single copies, 50 cents. 


“Following the’ 


The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has recently published (1) An 
Introduction to Statistics, emphasizing ap- 
plications to education, by Warren R. Good, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan. This booklet of 48 pages is a com: 
plete revision of the Elements of Statistics 
published in 1933 by the same author. 

(2) The Teaching of Mathematics is a 
source book and guide by Raleigh Schorl- 
ing, head, department of mathematics, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Michi- 
gan. This illustrated volume of 250 pages 
brings together much valuable material not 
available elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Paeifie Area 


Paciic Area and Its Problems is a 
study guide by Donald R. Nugent, instruc- 
tor, history of the Far East, Menlo Junior 
College, and Dr. Reginald Bell, associate 
professor of education, Stanford University. 


This substantial monograph of 240 pages, 
published by American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is an extremely useful 
guide and source-book for all who are 
teaching or studying Pacific problems. There 
are numerous authoritative statistical tables. 

Specific countries covered are China, 
Japan, Manchukuo, Soviet Siberia, Dutch 
East Indies, Philippines, Hawaii, Australia 
and New Zealand. Chapter 13 deals with 
Armaments in the Pacific. 


* * * 


City Friends 


Cry FRIENDS by Blanche J. Dear- 
born may be classed as a social science 
reader, and pictures life in a city of me- 
dium size. It tells how Donn comes from 
his home in a little country town to visit 
Ann during a spring vacation. In the 
course of his stay Donn has a chance to 
inspect a railway station, the park, the zoo, 
a department store, a fire station, a police 
station, and other points of interest. 

As an additional experience he and Ann, 
during his visit, become acquainted with a 
group of children whose parents come from 
various European countries. The suggestion 
that each country has something to con- 
tribute to the world is pleasingly given. 

The vocabulary is simple and is suited 
to the third grade, for which the book is 
designed. City Friends (Macmillan, 
lisher) illustrations in two 
colors, is bound in gold cloth with decora- 
tions, and has decorated end papers. 


pub- 
contains 65 


—e s 

Washington Union High School, Center- 
ville, Alameda County, is occupying a re- 
cently-completed $12,000 agriculture and 
visual education annex. An extensive recon- 
struction program making the main school 
plant less liable to the earthquake hazard 
was completed last year along with a com- 
plete remodeling of the lighting system. 
A. J. Rathbone is principal of the school 


AN ORAL 

LANGUAGE 

PRACTICE 
BOOK 


By MaBet VINSON CaGE 


Author of “Spoken Drills and 
Tests in English” 


List Price $.90 


A drill book for oral language prac- 
tice based on the theory that unless 
correct usage is on the tongue’s end, 
it is not functioning. A child will 
write “Yes, I’ve seen him, he’s gone 
down the street” a hundred times 
correctly, but meet him in the hall 
and he will say “Sure, I seen him, 
he’s went down the street.” Our 
author contends that had he practiced 
that sentence orally he would have 
been more likely to say it correctly. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of our use 
of language is oral, therefore the es- 
tablishment of the correct language 
pattern must come through training 
the tongue and ear. 


This practice book provides a unique 
device for testing individual oral 
language usage. It provides drills for 
establishing a correct language pat- 
tern followed by Cumulative Habit 
Tests. 


No rules of grammar are given. The 
book is designed to establish patterns 
of speech through ear training rather 
than by rule. 


Over 1300 test sentences. Key sen- 
tences and a score sheet are provided. 


AN ORAL DRILL BOOK FOR 
USE IN GRADES 5 AND 6. 
MAY BE USED FOR SLOW 
GROUPS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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MODOC COUNTY 


Soreeise Valley Union High School, 
Cedarville, teachers and pupils, are enjoying 
the spacious rooms, excellent lighting, and 
general convenience of a 
completed in September. 


new building, 


After the destruction of the old school 
plant a year ago by fire, school was con- 
vened in the vacant buildings of the village 
and carried on without the loss of a single 
day. 


Having attended classes last year in the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows Halls, a harness 
shop, the warehouse of the long-silent flour- 
mill, and the old morgue, the students are 
revelling in the beauty of the modern plant 
which is now theirs. 


That an increased attention is being paid 
teacher-training, in-service as well as be- 
fore, in Modoc County is evidenced by the 
fact that, in a county where a large number 
of teachers are permanent, there are this 
year 12 who have just finished teacher-train- 
ing courses and 15 who have attended sum- 
mer sessions, or about one-third of the entire 
teaching personnel of the county. Modoc 
was represented this summer at Miss 
Swope’s, Corvallis, Stanford, University of 
California, and the State Colleges at San 
Jose, San Francisco, and Chico. 


Annie Williams, gracious head of the 
county library for the past 28 years, has 
resigned to enjoy a well-earned vacation. 


Modoc Union High School has re-organ- 
ized adult night 
physical education and commercial subjects, 
and is carrying on the class in practical 
carpentry begun last year. This is the only 
high school in the county to conduct night 
classes and an industrial class. 


education classes in 


Our County Health Fund 


A fine example of county-wide co-opera- 
tion is to be found in the Modoc County 
Health Fund and its administration. Through 
the generosity of the county supervisors, 
service clubs, P.-T. A.’s, and other civic 
organizations, a fund has been established 
to pay for remedial health work which 
could not otherwise be secured by many 
residents. 

Money is loaned to those in need of it, 
who return it in small payments as they are 
able. Those children who are in need of 
glasses, dental tonsilectomies, are 
treated by the physicians and dentists of 
the various localities at rates set especially 
low for health fund patients. 


work, 


AROUND THE STATE 


MODOC, RIVERSIDE, IMPERIAL COUNTIES 


One-room Modoc County school: exterior at playtime; 
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interior showing children in an Indian activity. 


Not only do the doctors give their serv- 
ices at lower rates throughout the year for 
these children, but also once in two years 
they donate a week of time to conduct 
physical examinations at designated school- 
houses over the county. 


Here the teachers bring their pupils for 
examination, and from here reports are sent 
to the parents indicating weaknesses which 
need attention. Many parents who need no 
help from the health fund are reminded of 
their children’s weaknesses and are 
prompted to act immediately. Thus the 
whole county benefits from the enterprise. 


Progressive Education 


During the past few years noticeable 
progress has been made in the moderniza- 
tion of the elementary educational pro- 
gram in this far northern county. 


The activity program has gradually dis- 
placed the old-fashioned emphasis solely 
upon subject-matter in many schools and is 
being used to some extent in almost all the 
schools of the county. 


Long periods of work have replaced the 
stereotyped five-and-ten minute classes; 
periods of teacher-pupil conference, leisure 
reading, and unassigned time are to be 
found in most programs. Individualized in- 
struction in tool subjects has largely super- 
seded the lock-step class grouping of earlier 
days. 

The accompanying pictures show a little 
one-room mountain school house—its ex- 
terior at recreation time, its interior during 
the presentation of an Indian play. See 
also Page 32. 


Progress Record 


In keeping with the trend in education 
itself is the Progress Record adopted by 
the county board of education, in which as 
much importance is placed on good citizen- 
ship—habits of health, social relationships, 
and work—as upon subject-matter. The 
comparison between the abilities of different 
children is avoided. Each child is rated 
according to the degree he works up to his 
own capacity. This form makes it possible 
to report personally in a note to the parent 
and for the parent to reply. 


Although this Progress Record is radically 


different from the old-fashioned report card. 


with its neat and implacable A’s, B’s, C’s, 
and. D's, there has been little objection to 
its adoption. Parents throughout the county 
have expressed satisfaction at being able to 
read in plain English just what improve- 
ment their children are making—Hallie M. 
Tierney, County Superintendent, Alturas. 





RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


§:H00L affairs in Riverside County 
cannot be truly pictured without a review 
of the historical and geographical back- 
ground from which this school system has 
arisen in this unique “inland empire.” 


A recent book, entitled History of River- 
side City and County, written by Honor- 
able John Raymond Gabbert, ably records 
this background. Mr. Gabbert, a member of 
the State Board of Education and a citizen 
of Riverside, has spent years in research 
as the Riverside County chairman of the 
State committee on history and landmarks. 


He has traveled 
county to obtain facts presented in his 


repeatedly over the 


book, which reads like a real romance of 
the great Southwest. This history tells of 
the expeditions of the early Spaniards and 
of the work of the padres as they sought 
to bring a better life to the Indians. 


In traveling over the county, one sees 
many reminders of these days in the old 
adobes, painted rocks and Indian reserva- 
tions and burying grounds. High up in the 
San Jacinto Mountains, can be found the 
grave where Ramona, the original heroine 


“of Helen Hunt Jackson's book by that 


name, lies buried among her kinsmen of 


the Cahuilla tribe. 


Each year, the people of San Jacinto and 
Hemet, the home of Ramona and Alessan- 
dro for a time, have a season of six produc- 
tions of the wonderful story in a natural 
amphitheater, accompanied by a wealth of 
local color beautiful beyond description. 


Old Butterfield Stage 


One of the great highways through the 
county traces the route of the old Butter- 
field Stage and, in imagination, as one 
drives along, can be heard the rumble of 
the stage coach and the clatter of hoofs as 
the six horses outstripped the Indians on 
horseback in pursuit of them over the roads 
often so narrow that there was no turning 
around. 


Geographical conditions, too, have had a 
large influence in the development of this 
school system. The variations in altitude, 
moisture, wind and soil have caused great 
variation in climate and productions. 


It is possible to leave Riverside on a 
winter morning with roses blooming in the 


-~—~ ~—-—me 4. 
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door yards and, after a 45-minute ride, be 
going through deep snow on the Jack Rab- 
bit Trail and past houses in Beaumont with 
roofs all white in wintry beauty. 


Continuing another 70 minutes, one 
comes to cotton fields filled with pickers 
and the date harvest at its height in the 
Coachella Valley which lies below sea level 
and is said to have once been covered by 


the Gulf of Mexico. 


This valley name from the 
myriads of little shells left near the Salton 
Sea when the ocean receded and left the 
sandy bottom dry. Some parts of the 


takes its 


county are below sea level and other parts 
are over a mile above the sea. 


Out of this historical and geographical 
tackground has grown a school system, dis- 
tributed over this large area of 7,000 miles, 
which has, even now, after these few years, 
a rather close organization. 


County Superintendent of Schools E. E. 
Smith has jurisdiction over the school work 
of the county. He has, as assistants, super- 
visors of (1) kindergarten-primary grades, 
(2) upper elementary grades, (3) music, 
(4) physical education, and (5) attendance. 


There are 58 elementary school districts, 
10 high school districts and one junior col- 
lege district in the county. 


The Larger Towns 
(Riverside, 


The 
Hemet, Indio, Banning, Beaumont, Blythe, 


larger towns Corona, 
San Jacinto and West Riverside) are under 
local administration and supervision but co- 
operate in carrying out the county curri- 
culum and general work of the county. 


Group conferences for teachers are held 
at regular intervals in the six different zones 
of the county and a general county institute 
is held by the county superintendent in 
Riverside each year on three days of the 
week preceding Christmas. 


Each spring, a musical program is given 
in Riverside by the county schools. A 
series of play days, with programs appro- 
priate for upper and lower grades, is held 
in various parts of the county each spring. 


The most active professional organizations 
of the county are the Riverside City Teach- 
ers Club and the Riverside City and County 
Kindergarten-Primary Association. 


The Kindergarten-Primary Association is 
a part of the Southern Section and the 
California State Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation and is closely associated with the 
national organization, known as the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Loyal 
support is given the California Teachers 
Association throughout the county.—Vivian 
P. Evans, Rural Supervisor. 





* * * 


Dr. William S. Bovard, 72, well-known 
Southern California educator and one of 
the founders of the University of Southern 






California, recently passed away in Los 
Angeles. He was a great schoolman. 


IMPERIAL COUNTY 


A moisture Boulder City has sud- 
dently arisen in this county on the desert at 
the site of the Imperial Dam which spans 
the once mighty but now subdued Colorado 
River and which joins Arizona and Califor- 
nia some 25 miles north of Yuma. 


Ages ago the Gulf of California extended 
far north of its present shores leaving coral, 
fossils, and old beach-lines to show its com- 
ing and going. The Colorado River brought 
down sand and silt, mud and debris, and 
extended its delta entirely across the Gulf 
of California, shut off the upper part, which 


thus became a lake, evaporated, left a 
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great depression sloping away from the 
Colorado for 100 miles or so and from sea 
level to 300 feet below, the last sea water 
evaporating leaving only brine and solid 
beds of salt. 

In 1901 Colorado River har- 
nessed, irrigation started and the develop- 
ment of Imperial Valley began, but in 
1906 the river burst its bonds, flooded a 
large area which became the Salton Sea, 
and threatened 


the was 


total destruction. Heroic 
efforts ultimately again brought it under 
control and saved this garden spot of the 
world. 

After brought the 
mighty, turbulent, ravaging river was again 


The 


water was in and 


shut out, other difficulties arose fear 
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—will stretch out to you in time of need 


T.c.U. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
someone else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “‘sea of worry”’ looms up be- 






















































































































fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What 
a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say to 
yourself, ‘‘Where can | turn to find help?’ Then sud- 
denly you recall that you are enrolled in this great 
orgonization of teachers for teachers and you see 
stretched out toward you the helping hand of T.C.U. 


it Costs so Little to be Safe 
and so much to be Sorry 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 
will assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Remember that statistics show that each year 1 out 
of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. You can't afford to take the risk of be- 
ing unprotected. The better way is to share your risk, 
at small yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. 
Then when trouble comes, you will find stretched out 
to you the helping hand of this great organization 
that has served teachers for more than 35 years. 


now. Send the coupon today. Get 
all the facts without obligation. 






P No agent will call. Informa- 
Tc tion will be mailed you. 
U | TEACHERS CASUALTY =| 
agin UNDERWRITERS 


oc 
ee 456 T.C.U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEB. 





Moke sure of T.C.U. protection (--—-—-—— 


TO THE T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. BUILDING, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


l 
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! I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
i 
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Address. . 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 













All Checks Sent By 


S T.C.U. believes that 
help given quickly 
is doubly valuable! 















TWO DAYS FROM 
} “CLAIM TO CHECK” 
¥ “I put in a claim to the T.C.U. on 
\) Monday via air mail and in less than 
two days I received a check via the 
same service. To have this protection is in- 

dispensable.” 

—Ruth J. Hammers, Lehighton, P=. 


A FEELING OF SECURITY 


“TI cannot praise the T.C.U. enough for 
the splendid way in which they take care 
of their policy holders, and I shall never 
cease urging my friends to have that same 
feeling of security that I experience in be- 
longing to your organization.” 


—Eva M. Pearson, Faribault, Minn. 
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of another flood was ever-present. The 
physical and financial difficulties of operat- 
ing many miles of main canal through a 
foreign country was difficult and expensive. 
The load of sand and silt was and is tre- 
mendous. Dredging canals and releveling 
farms is a heavy burden. 


The Boulder Dam removes the fear of 
flood and the uncertainty of water supply. 
The All-American Canal will remove the 
present necessity of passing through a for- 
eign country, will make possible a greatly- 
increased irrigated area, and ultimately will 





Cornelius B. Collins, Imperial County 
Superintendent of Schools; President, 
California School Superintendents 
Association 


bring desilted water with greatly reduced 
maintenance costs 


The All-American Canal is some 80 
miles long, 200 feet wide at water surface, 
22 feet deep. About three miles run through 
solid rock; some 10 miles run through 
immense sand hills that border the eastern 
side of the valley for 30 miles. Six huge 
dragline dredges, many smaller dredges and 
hundreds of horses and mules with their 
many drivers have worked day and night 
for two years until now more than 50% 
of the canal is completed. 


It is indeed “a panorama unparalleled in 
its interest and extensiveness.” The key to 
this vast system and the Gila River project 
in Arizona is Imperial Dam, where work is 
now rapidly progressing and which is some 
30% completed. 


About five miles south of Imperial Dam 
is Laguna Dam, which heads the Bard 
Reclamation Project in California and the 
Yuma Irrigation District in Arizona. For 
many years a small one-teacher school was 
located here. 


As might be expected, when work at 
Imperial Dam and on the All-American 


Marigolds 


Mildred Long, Pomona 


Wen I wasn't looking the other day, 
The sun spilled over his pot of gold 

Right into my garden bed; 
And wherever a bit of the bright stuff lay 
A beautiful flower began to unfold, 

And a marigold lifted its head. 


It looked at me with smiling face 
And said: “My friend, I'm sent from the 
sun 
To brighten your garden bed; 
I bring you greetings from the place 
Where golden days are never done, 
And the sunlight never dead.” 


So I cherish my bed of golden flowers 
And dream of the promised realms of gold 
Where I shall dwell some day; 
Where there shall be no darker hours, 
And every path will hold joys untold 
And lead me a beautiful way. 








Canal started, the attendance in this little 
school jumped rapidly. A year ago fire 
destroyed the schoolhouse. The children 
were moved into temporary quarters right 
at the sluice-gates of Laguna Dam. With 
road construction, bridge and canal con- 
struction going on around and over them, 
children and teacher carried on. 


Last May the Morrison - Utah - Knutson 
Construction Company erected a modern 
two-room schoolhouse at Imperial Dam and 
the school was moved there, closing with 
53 pupils. The district equipped the school 
and County Superintendent Cornelius B. 
Collins supplied an additional teacher. 


Can you imagine the consternation of 
the young beginning teacher when the doors 
opened on September 14, 1936, when 75 
first, second and third grade pupils walked 
in and 55 enrolled in the upper grades! 
And the number increased daily! 


supplied another 
teacher and organized a double shift for the 


primary grades. Fortunately, transportation 


The superintendent 


is not a problem but already another room 
is needed and a fourth teacher. To insure 
educational advantages for the children of 
the canal workers on the dam is indeed a 
challenge to the local trustees, the teachers 
and the superintendent's office. 

May they catch the opportunities of the 
real pioneers which await them at one of 
the last frontiers! 


Rural Teacher Study 
Poeeriat County rural intermediate 


teachers have begun an intensive study of 
the new Teacher's Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades. Geo- 
graphical features have automatically dic- 
tated six groups. These groups (under 20 
teachers each) are small enough to permit 
free discussion, and close co-operative study. 
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Monthly meetings with teacher leaders in 
charge will be held and it is hoped that the 
year’s study will culminate in a distinctive 
activity of value to all teachers participating. 


The Guide has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived and is very definitely meeting needs 
in our long-neglected middle grades. The 
contributors and editors have Imperial 
County's hearty congratulations and appre- 
ciation for the splendid contribution to 
educational literature. 


El Centro Meeting 
E. CENTRO city desired a unificatioh 


of its educational forces. Its school boards 
chose Guy A. Weakley, superintendent of 
El Centro elementary school district, as the 
man to co-ordinate the work of all levels of 
instruction. 


This year, therefore, he assumes the 
further responsibility of being the principal 
of Central Union high school and junior 
college districts. He has accepted the new 
responsibilities with courage and vision. 


As a preliminary step in his program for 
the year he called together representatives 
from every group in the city contributing 
to the constructive development of any 
phase of a child’s character. This luncheon 
meeting was held at the Barbara Worth 
Hotel. 


Representatives were present from all 
service clubs, the churches, Red Cross, 
music teachers organizations, P..T. A., 
school boards, county superintendent of 
schools office, probation and police depart- 
ments, the superior court, the press, library, 
city council, including the mayor, youth 
organizations, co-ordination council. Teach- 
ers from kindergarten through junior col- 
lege were present. 

An expression of confidence in the edu- 
cation program was expressed by many in- 
dividuals for their organizations and assur- 
ances that the school people had their 
hearty co-operation. 


* * * 


Splendid courses in traffic safety are be- 
ing offered in the secondary schools of 
Richmond this year. The Richmond school 
department, the Richmond safety council, 
and the Richmond police department, com- 
bined forces to prepare this valuable educa- 
tional offering. 


* * * 


Joseph Marr Gwinn, former city super- 
intendent of schools in San Francisco, has 
been appointed professor of education at 
San Jose State College to succeed George E. 
Freeland, who resigned this fall. Dr. Free- 
land plans to devote all of his time to text- 
book writing. 

* * * 


Livermore Union High School was made 
earthquake proof this summer, with the re- 
sult that completion of the project delayed 
the fall opening until September 28, a 
record late date. A. F. Isensee is principal. 
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National Edueation 
Association 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 


Tue program of the National Education 
Association is one of service to teachers, 
service to children and service to the nation. 
The purpose of the association, specified in 
the charter granted by Congress, is “to 
elevate the character and promote the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching and to 
advance the cause of education in the 
United States.” 


During the first 60 years of its existence, 
the chief service of the association was the 
annual convention which furnished a yearly 
platform of educational ideas and ideals. 
Since 1917 the association has consistently 
expanded its program of service in keeping 
with the purposes expressed in the charter. 


Among the numerous services which it 
has developed, the following are of par- 
ticular significance: 


The Journal 


The Journal, official organ of the associa- 
tion, began publication in 1921. It reports 
the policies and activities of the association, 
including the high spots of the conventions, 
carries plans for American Education Week, 
new units of curriculum material and articles 
by national authorities which enable teach- 
ers to keep in touch with basic educational, 
economic and social movements. 


Publicity 

The association interprets education to 
the public. Through radio broadcasts, press 
releases and personal contacts with news- 
paper correspondents and magazine writers, 
the association acquaints the public with the 
significance of education in the present so- 
cial order and creates a public opinion fa- 
vorable to good schools. In co-operation 
with the Office of Education and the Amer- 
ican Legion, it sponsors American Educa- 
tion Week. 

Public Relations 

The association maintains friendly rela- 
tions with numerous national groups. The 
schools belong to the public and the public 
often operates through organized national 
groups. 

Research 

The association furnishes scientific in- 
tormation needed for developing a progres- 
sive program of education in any com- 
munity. Any group studying school finance, 
salary schedules, tenure regulations, retire- 
ment systems, academic freedom, sabbatical 
leave, group insurance, curricula reconstruc’ 
tion or modern plans of school administra- 
tion may receive expert assistance from the 
Research Division. 


Legislation 
The association promotes helpful school 
legislation. During the past two years, it has 


been influential in securing more than 


$250,000,000 of Federal funds for special 
educational activities of various kinds. It is 
sponsoring the Harrison-Fletcher Bill which 
calls for an annual appropriation by the 
Federal government of $300,000,000 for 
schools. 


California School Trustees Association 
recently held its sixth annual convention in 
the city of Ventura. The association devoted 
its meeting to a consideration of problems 
which face schools and school boards of 
California. John Allen, Jr., of Oakland, was 
re-elected president of the body; George 
Wells, first vice-president; G. L. Aynes- 
worth, Fresno, second vice-president; and 
Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, executive 
secretary. 


El Centro Morning Post recently carried 
a splendid editorial on the remarkably low 
costs of education pointing out that it costs 
$96.18 to give a city child a year’s educa- 
tion in the public schools. For rural chil- 
dren, the cost is a good deal lower. The 
figure is worth remembering. Considering 
what we get for our money where the pub- 
lic schools are concerned it is remarkably 


low. 





Art Edueation 


BRerort on Art Education in the High 
Schools of the United States has been pub- 
lished recently by Federated Council of Art 
Education. Purpose of the investigation was 
to scrutinize the entire field of art education 
in the high schools of the United States, 
and to write a report that might prove to 
be of benefit to superintendents of schools 
as well as to supervisors and teachers of 
art in the high schools. 


The six questions discussed are: 


1. What do leading men and women believe 
to be the value of art as a social movement, 
and the value of art education as a public school 
subject ? 

2. What do high school pupils report that 
they learn from courses in art? 

3. What do high school pupils report to be 
the functions of art in the home? 

4. What do art students in higher institu- 
tions estimate that they received from _ their 
high school art courses? 

5. What does the special art school estimate 
to be the success of the high school preparatory 
art courses? 

6. What does the high school art teacher esti- 
mate to be the success of high school prepara- 
tory art courses? 


This pamphlet, consisting of 134 pages 
and numerous graphs, may be had for 60 
cents from the office of Federated Council 


of Art Education, 745 5th Ave., New York. 





Health and Growth 


Mil acmiian Company has brought out a series of six workbooks, Health and 
Growth, by Charters, Smiley and Strang, to accompany their six and three book series 


as follows: 


Workbook Title 
First Book 
Second Book 
Third Book 
Fourth Book 
Fifth Book 
Sixth Book 


Good Habits 

Living Healthfully 
Wise Health Choices 
Health Problems 
Adventures in Health 
Health Knowledge 


Accompanies, in 6-Book Series 


Accompanies, in 3-Book Series 
Keeping Healthy, first part 
Keeping Healthy, second part 
The Body’s Needs, first part 
The Body’s Needs, second part 
Health Through Science, first part 
Health Through Science, second part 


by WILLARD M. SMITH 


Associate Professor of English Literature 


Mills College, California 


Factual Outlines of English Literature 


from the Beginnings to 1900 
The essential facts of the growth of English literature in ingenious 
and practical outline form for college and junior college classes and 


high school reference shelves. 





$1.25 list. 


The Magic of Speech 
by VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON 


Chairman, Radio Council for American Speech 


A significant, trail-blazing text, applying modern knowledge and a 


modern viewpoint to the living problems of speech. 


$1.50 list. 


Essentials of Grammar 
by JAMES WALLACE LEES 


Dean, Lincoln Technical Institute, Boston, Mass. 
Functional, rather than formal, guidance of the construction of 
, 
graceful, effective English sentences. Based on N. C. T. E. Experi- 


ence Curriculum. 


75c list. 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


New York 


CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


he used the better language form in a 
space provided just below the cartoons 
and charts as evidence of his steadily 
increasing good habit. This phase of 
the device proved to be a very effec- 
tive means of stimulating the carry 
over of correct usage in the child’s 
everyday life. 


The content of the exercises is con- 
tinuously changing. Whenever a new 
or different phase of language difh- 
culty arises in a class it is called to the 
attention of the vice - principal’ who 
immediately builds an exercise that will 
help the pupil eliminate his difficulty. 
The fact that the content of the lan- 
guage exercises is continuously chang- 
ing in light of individual pupil need 
is one of the outstanding values of 
the method. 


INCE the adoption of this method 
there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in the language habits of 
The teachers and pupils 


the pupils. 
seemed to think that the success of 
the method was due quite largely to 


1. Its simplicity. 


2. Its ease of administration. 


*It is practically impossible to administer a 
progressive school with an administrative staff 
organized along traditional lines; so Mr. Baker, 
principal, organized his administrative staff into 
an educational clinic that considers educational 
ailments. When the clinic has thoroughly studied 
and diagnosed a case it is given to one mem- 
ber of the clinic to treat. When treating the 
case the clinic member is virtually an assistant 
to the classroom teacher, working with her and 
for her doing all he can to help her and the 
pupils effect a satisfactory remedy for their 
educational 2ilments. Mr. Baker assigned his 
vice-principal to this particular case dealing with 
language difficulties. The vice-principal reported 
the status of his case to the clinic at regular 
intervals; the clinic, in turn, criticized, advised, 
and rendered whatever aid the vice-principal 
needed to further the development of the case. 
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@ Progressive Education in Modoc County. See Page 28 


3. The fact that the teachers were not 
required to do additional work in the prep- 
aration and administration of the materials. 


4. Direct administration to individual 
needs. 


5. Emphasizing the development of cor- 
rect language habits rather than the acquir- 
ing of additional knowledge, and 


6. The provision for carry over into the 
actual daily speaking and writing activities 
of each child. 


* * * 


Exchange Teachers 
(Continued from Page 14) 


or territories and possessions of the 
United States. Usually, however, it is 
possible to secure the desired infor- 
mation from the superintendent of the 
school system in which a teacher de- 
sires to serve as an exchange teacher. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that exchanges may be made effective 
only through, and with the consent 
of, the governing board of the district 
in which the California teacher is em- 
ployed, and the authorities of the 
other school system involved. 


* *+* * 


Morris Honored 


C. S. Morris, dean of the San Mateo 
Junior College, was the guest of honor at a 
banquet recently held by former students of 
Modesto Junior College at Hotel Modesto. 
One hundred and forty alumni gathered to 
renew acquaintances with “Jum,” as he is 
more affectionately known to his host of 
former valley students. Morris was the first 
dean of Modesto Junior College, a position 
he held until his transfer to San Mateo in 
1931. It was under his direction that the 
Modesto college developed from a post- 
graduate of Modesto High 
School into one of California's foremost dis- 


department 


trict junior colleges. 





Speech Research 


O: interest to teachers, not only in Los 
Angeles and vicinity but in the entire coun- 
try, is the survey and report recently com- 
pleted, on apparatus and equipment for use 
in the classroom. This survey has been one 
of the activities of the W. P. A. Speech 
Research Project. 


This report contains 252 pages of des- 
criptive matter dealing with: development 
of sound apparatus; essentials of adequate 
sound equipment; electro-acoustical record- 
ing; instantaneous hi-fidelity recording; high 
quality transcriptions; electro-magnetic re- 
cording; photographic sound recording; 
early development of sound appartus; pub- 
lic address systems; microphones; speakers; 
amplifiers; air check systems; technical sound 
charts and analysis of sound. This, together 
with a 100-page appendix dealing with: the 
unit of apparatus in the report; a list of 
manufacturing firms making records; film, 
sound effects, etc.;_a list of schools and col- 
leges using mechanical aids in teaching; 
comments from all over the world by edu- 
cators on recordings and mechanical aids, 
makes the report invaluable to those teach- 
ers or administrators planning school equip- 
ment. 


A bulletin guide, Speech in Education, 
the major activity of this project, published 
this month, is issued free to schools in the 
state. 


Information about this material may be 
obtained by writing Vocha Fiske, direc- 
tor, Speech Research Project, room 300 
Physical Education Building, University 
of Southern California, Box 17, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


A full-time program of training for hard- 
of-hearing children was inaugurated in San 
Jose schools this fall. Individual instruction 
is given in speech and lip-reading to those 
children in elementary and _ secondary 
schools who were found deficient in last 
spring's audiometer testing. Walter Bach- 
rodt is city superintendent. 
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SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALIZING ORAL ENGLISH 


Ernest G. Bishop, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


Au of us teachers of English will 
agree, I believe, that the communica- 
tion of ideas through the medium of 
speech is naturally a social rather than 
a solitary experience, and that prac- 
tically the only use the majority of 
students will have for their training in 
the oral arts will be participation in 
various group activities of an informal 
nature. Yet we teachers continue to 
assign topics for individual reports, 
although we fully realize that this 
training will function in the lives of 
but very few pupils. 


Furthermore, the individual recita- 
tion sets the student apart from the 
class, of which he should be an in- 
tegral part. 


To encourage the spirit of class dis- 
cussion, I sometimes make a challeng- 
ing statement regarding, perhaps, a 
certain book read. Immediately hands 
are raised and spirited arguments are 
offered by way of attack and defense. 

Soon the project gathers momentum 
enough to roll along under its own 
power, and I sit back and watch care- 
fully the trend and development of 


the recitation. 

The situation is entirely natural; the 
their 
seats; they have resolved themselves 


members of the class are in 
into an informal gathering exactly as 
if they had met on the school steps 
before the opening of school and had 
started a conversation in the free and 
easy manner characteristic of the adol- 
escent. 
Assign Multiple Topics 

Another device to make the oral 
recitation more social, less individual, 
and hence more natural is to assign 
topics to two or more pupils as a unit. 
If they wish, they may choose their 
own subjects. As this teamwork re- 
quires extra time for rehearsal, I per- 
mit those participating to withdraw to 
an unused classroom to practice their 
roles during the class period. 


A few very bright students do ex- 
cellent work without rehearsing, be- 


lieving that studied practice destroys 
the illusion of reality. 

The subjects for the assignment 
must bear vitally upon some life situa- 
tion — dialog between mother and 
daughter on the alternative of doing 
homework or attending a movie or 
party, between father and son in ref- 
erence to a questionable report card, 
or between friends who are relating 
school or vacation experiences. 


Natural and At Ease 

In these group recitations no one 
stands stiffly or awkwardly in front of 
the class; instead, those taking part 
occupy chairs and sit relaxed and at 
their ease. 

Again, there is some familiar sub- 
ject given to an entire class, such as 
The Kind of Movie I Enjoy, My Fa- 
vorite Radio Program, or My Use of 
Leisure Time. For this type of assign- 
ment a leader is appointed whose duty 
it is to see that the entire class makes 
some contribution to the activity at 
hand, and to be especially on the alert 
to make sure that those hesitant about 
sharing their ideas and experiences are 
included in the conversation. 
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OME of the leaders insure better 

order and prevent several talking 
at the same time by calling a class- 
mate by name and saying, for in- 
stance, “Edward, what kind of a show 
do you like?” After Edward has ex- 
pressed himself, he in turn calls on 
some one else to keep the conversa- 
tional ball rolling, and so on. 

All remain seated during the entire 
recitation. Courtesy towards all and 
respect for dissenting opinion were, I 
am pleased to report, the general rule. 

In a few instances several tried to 
talk at the same time; occasionally the 
leader permitted a few to monopolize 
the conversation; but on the whole 
the experiment proved to be quite sat- 
isfactory to me and enjoyable to the 
students. 


* * * 


Salaries 


AAveRAGE salary of teachers, supervis- 
ors, and principals in 1929-30 (U. S. A.) 


was $1420; in 1931-32, $1417; and in 
1933-34, $1227. 
The average salary in urban centers 


(cities 2500 or more in population) was 
$1951 in 1931-32 but dropped to $1735 in 
1933-34. In rural schools the average salary 
was $930 in 1931-32 but dropped to $787 
in 1933-34. 

This is by no means the whole story, 
since these figures are for the United States 
as a whole. 

Thousands of teachers in the nation’s 
public schools still recetve less than $500 
ber year!—N. E. A. Journal. 
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Woremec Fields 


of Escanaba, Mich. 






Perhaps we aren’t big enough to 
be cold and impersonal ; simply to 
refer to your order by mere number. 
We know many of you librarians 
too well, and can only think of you 
as our good friends. 


In fact, that’s the way we strive to 
do business. To render personal 
service. To know you well enough 
to supply you with what you want. 








To give personal atten- 
tion to your orders. And to 
see that they are filled the same 
day received, wherever possible. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
[Esras.isHep 1896] 
Stockton, California @ Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of Up-to-Date 
LIBRARY FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING CHALLENGES THE TEACHER* 


Jessie Graham, San Jose State College 


Tix increasing popularity of 
courses in general business training in 
junior and senior high schools presents 
many challenges to the teacher of busi- 
ness subjects. 

Challenge! There is a determination 
to attain high educational standards 
when this word is mentioned. There 
are many possibilities for such attain- 
ment in courses in general business 
training with their numerous points of 
contact with business and with every- 
day life. The teacher is daily chal- 
lenged to transform the subject matter 
into life situations for the boys and 
girls. 

General business training is an im- 
portant cog in the mechanism of busi- 
ness education as it represents an in- 
troduction to business and includes 
consideration of the social implications 
of business, some pre-vocational train- 
ing, and the development of skills and 
the acquisition of knowledge useful in 
carrying on personal business affairs. 

A realization of the challenges 
which confront us will make us more 
eager than ever to strive for solutions. 
As we cannot possibly study at any 
one time all the challenges presented 
to the teacher of general business 
training, we shall here consider a few 
of those found in the units of work 
covering communication, transporta- 
tion, thrift, and consumer education. 


Communication 


The very breadth of the subject of 
communication presents one of the 
most outstanding challenges of this 
unit of work. The great wealth of 
material taxes our resourcefulness and 
ingenuity as teachers. We must deter- 
mine the most effective and thorough 
methods of presentation. 

The most effective method, per- 
haps, for answering the challenge 
offered by the breadth of this subject 
is to allow the pupils themselves to 


*This paper was prepared by student-teachers 
at the San Jose State College under the direc- 
tion of Jessie Graham, Associate Professor of 
Commerce: Verla Vandever, Helen Hohmyer, 
Norma Steinbrenner, Anita Mandala, Frances 
Mraz, Carmella Papaleo, Warren Munson, AIl- 
berta Jones, and Lorraine Bowman. 


choose, or at least to suggest, the speci- 
fic topics to be studied. It is hardly 
possible to cover the entire field, but 
by taking those parts in which inter- 
est seems to be dominant we, as teach- 
ers, will succeed in giving the pupils 
something they desire and which 
seems to be advisable from our own 
point of view. 


Many Specific Problems 


Under this general challenge fall 
many specific problems. The history 
of communication should be studied 
so as to create an interest in current 
trends. We shall find that only by 
reading, by delving into personal ex- 
periences, and by close attention to 
all that is new, shall we be able to 
keep up with developments in this 
subj 


Proper appreciation for and _atti- 
tudes toward the media of communi- 
cation should be developed. Because 
of the vital relation between com- 
munication and the lives, both social 
and economic, of the pupils, the de- 
velopment along these lines is simpli- 
fied. We need only to ask for the 
citing of personal experiences in order 
to receive a variety of possibilities for 
discussion. 

The importance of and need for the 
knowledge and understanding of com- 
munication in the lives of the pupils 
as future citizens must be shown. 

A problem from the point of view 
of vocational education is that of de- 
veloping the proper skills in writing 
and sending messages. This involves 
the careful use of English and the 
development of conciseness of expres- 
sion. 


E have found that the wealth 
of material which can be easily 
obtained from telephone, wireless, and 
broadcasting companies and from the 


Teachers are People is a charming book 
of lyrics by Virginia Church, a teacher in 
the Benjamin Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles. With forword by Rupert Hughes 
and illustrations by Eulalie, a new edition 
is now out, published by Wallace Hebberd, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
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United States post office presents 
ample opportunity for displays, bulletin 
boards, and reference work. Field trips, 
short dramatic skits, and collateral reading 
reports will serve as bases for supplement- 
ing class discussions and for developing a 
permanent interest in the subject. 


Transportation 


The subject of transportation challenges 
us to be alert and to keep up with the 
times. 

We as teachers must be aware of the 
possibilities that are open to the pupils and 
should, therefore, avail ourselves of every 
possible opportunity to become acquainted 
with developments in transportation which 
will interest them. 


Are we as teachers familiar with the 
rapid progress the world has made in striv- 
ing to obtain means of making transporta- 
tion quicker, safer, and more economical? 
Do we take advantage of the numerous 
opportunities that are constantly open to us 
through the medium of magazines, news- 
papers, periodicals, and the radio? 


Adequate information is necessary regard- 
ing the methods of transportation; the 
most prominent being in connection with 
the railroad, airplane, and the automobile. 
The majority of our citizens employ the 
automobile as the most convenient and 
economical means of .transportation. 


Are we prepared to meet the questions 
which generally arise in the minds of the 
average wide-awake young pupil who has a 
right to expect us as teachers to answer 
them correctly? 


Are we able to tell our pupils where 
authoritative information to supplement 
what we have told them can be procured to 
good advantage? 

If not, then let us again challenge our- 
selves to look about us and discover what 
is occurring in this world of speed and 
progress. 

Helpful Material 


The following material may be helpful 
as a solution: 

There are many useful maps available 
for those planning to travel by railroad, bus, 
airplane, or automobile. Also there are large 
maps and atlases which show all of the 
railroad and transportation lines in certain 
localities. For information regarding travel 
by automobile, there are exceptionally com- 
plete road maps, which show all highways. 

The various travel magazines offer an 
infinite source of valuable information re- 
garding transportation. Such magazines as 
Travel, National Motorist, Highway 
Travel and California Highway and Public 
Works will prove very beneficial. The maga- 
zine Travel presents all countries of the 
world with objects of unusual interest from 
remote and fascinating places. There is also 
the National Travelers Club Bulletin, whose 
object is to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration. 

With such a diversity of sources of in- 
formation which can be so very easily pro- 
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cured we, as teachers, should be only too 
eager to take advantages of these oppor- 
tunities. 


Thrift 


Junior high school pupils use the word 
“thrift,” but do they know exactly what it 
means? To one extent, yes. Generally, we 
think of saving money when we speak of 
thrift, but the word itself means more 
than just that. It means careful management; 
it improves conditions; it makes work more 
efficient. 


In teaching thrift, we as teachers, must 
realize that the mere drilling on thrift ideas 
will not bring about magical changes in the 
attitudes and habits of the child. Situations 
foreign to the experiences of the pupil wil! 
not be productive of new habits and atti- 
tudes. It is also well to keep in mind that 
saving of money is out of the realm of 
reason for those children whose families are 
earning a bare existence or on federal re- 
lief. To teach money saving to pupils who 
haven't spending money is bound to build 
up in their minds a resentment toward those 
who have money. 


Instead of creating a false situation, we 
should use situations which are real to the 


child. 


AN of thrift studied in the class- 

room can emphasize the economical 
and proper use of school supplies, such as 
pencils, pens, ink, paper, chalk, books, and 
window shades. Charts and graphs showing 
the amount of certain supplies used can be 
kept. A rivalry between rows, halves of the 
room, or teams can be developed. We 
should, at all times, avoid “preaching” the 
subject. 


Another angle of approach is the use ot 
thrift in personal time. A skit or playlet 
showing the differences in results accom- 
plished by one person who organizes his 
time and another who fails to do so can be 
given by the class. 


The amount of time given to the study 
of the saving of money will depend largely 
upon the economic status of the group. In 
order to acquire habits and attitudes toward 
money saving, there must exist some specific 
reason for saving. Much more real to the 
pupils, for example, is the saving of the 
money from the candy sale for a school 
banner, than the mere depositing of the 
money. One has a real motive, the other is 
a non-reasoning mechanical act. We, as 
teachers, must recognize these situations 
and teach accordingly in order to insure 
some measure of carry-over to actual life 
situations. 


Consumer Education 


A new trend in general business educa- 
tion is directed toward the solution of prob- 
lems involving the pupil's own economic 
welfare. In order to be a success, the pupil 
must get the full value of the money he 
spends. The changes that have occurred in 


general economic conditions since 1929 
have forced drastic readjustments of all 


kinds. 


The tendency for manufacturers to pro- 
duce goods of poor quality has greatly in- 
creased since the depression. The cheapen- 
ing of the materials in the various textile 
fabrics is especially noticeable, and the load- 
ing of silks is again becoming a serious 
problem. Men's clothing has been cheap- 
ened in every possible way, and even gar- 
ments bearing well-known labels shrink, 
sag, and fade after the slightest wear. 
Goods have been subjected to almost un- 
believable tricks of cheapening, not only 
in fabrics but in workmanship as well. 


HE interest of the consumer must be 

directed towards quality if he is to re- 
ceive the greatest possible value in terms of 
durability, suitability for use, and fineness of 
details. We must help the pupil to get the 
most for the money he spends and train 
him to look for real values. 

The approach to consumer education 
should be made from the standpoint of efh- 
cient management of what the pupil now 
has or what he hopes to have within a few 
years. 


A great deal of information can be 
brought into the school with little effort 
and practically no expense. A number of 
magazines contain articles on food, clothing, 
household goods, and the evils of some 
modern advertising in its misrepresentation 
of facts. 


We can act as a guide for the pupil in 
choosing the most reliable books on con- 
sumer education, for some are sensational 
and tend to frighten rather than to educate. 


With the co-operation of the department 
of home economics, pupils may be given 









opportunities to compare products and thus 
learn the value of buying the best 

The wise use of money, careful invest- 
ing of surplus, as well as intelligent con- 
suming, may be considered as a means of 
aiding pupils to get satisfaction from their 
business dealings. 


SUMMARY 


In presenting these challenges and in- 
dicating means to solutions, we have en- 
deavored to emphasize the close contact 
between general business training and “on- 
going” life. 


In directing the learning of pupils along 
the lines of communication, transportation, 
thrift, consumer education, and other topics, 
the teacher is constantly challenged to find 
out what is going on in the business and 
educational world, and to transform these 
happenings into teaching materials. 


Therefore, while the course in general 
business training may cover the same gen- 
eral topics year after year, the material 
used will vary from semester to semester 
in harmony with developments in the “out- 
side world” and the interests and needs of 
each pupil group. 


First the Blade 


@Cauirornia intercollegiate anthology 
of student verse entitled First the Blade, is 
now in its tenth year. This year the book 
is edited and published by Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Road, Los 
Angeles. The English Club (founder's 
chapter) is at Fullerton Junior College; 
Richard Warner Borst there is state ad- 
viser of the Intercollegiate Fellowship of 
Creative Art. 





SOUND QUALITY 
PICTURE QUALITY 


35mm Standard Film 


SEE IT—HEAR IT 
YOU BUY IT STRICTLY ON MERIT 


$175 down 


and 19 equal small 
monthly payments. 


No Interest No Carrying Charges 
Free Demonstration—! Year Guarantee 





THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 


COMPARE The New EDUCATOR with any equipment selling for $1000 or more. 
May be used with additional speakers. 


Write today for full details 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1817 N. Orchard Street, Chicago 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


Pacific Coast Factory Representative 


821 Market Street, San Francisco 
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MARIONETTE PROJECT 


Fremont School,San Luis Obispo City,Mary F. Cheda, Teacher; J. Paul Hylton, Principal 


Ar the beginning of the year, I wished 
to carry out an activity program, so I de- 
cided upon a marionette project for my 5B 
Class. I had read somewhere that only a 
courageous soul would attempt such an un- 
dertaking in the elementary grades. From 
my recent experience, I can frankly say 
that it does take a lot of courage, patience 
and perseverance. 


As an approach to the project we dis- 
cussed marionettes, puppets, and the vari- 
ous shows the pupils had seen. 


Next day, I brought to school a cowboy 
marionette which I had made. They were 
so interested in it that they all wanted to 
make a cowboy! In order to get around 
this, it was explained to them that we 
should make different characters if we 
planned to have a show, which they all 
wanted very much. 

I suggested that we make historical char- 
acters such as Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, explorers and pioneers. Then we could 
have them act in our history work, so as 


to make it easier to remember. 


We Like Cowboys 
The pupils of the class were quite will- 
ing to make any character I approved of, 
after being told that they could convert 
any marionette to a cowboy, simply by 
changing the clothes after the show was 


over. 


The next problem was to get materials. 
Owing to the economies being practiced in 
our schools in recent years, we had in the 
elementary schools no equipment except 
coping-saws, knives and scissors. Manual 
training is taught in the junior high school 
here. Having no manual art room we 
worked in our classroom. 


Each pupil brought a larger paper bag in 


which to keep the materials. These were kept 
in individual lockers. The only supplies on 
hand were clay flour, dextrin and paints, 
for making the heads. We decided that I 
should buy the wood, cloth, copper wire, 
tacks, thread, etc. Each child who could, 
should pay his part of the expenses. 


Work For a Year 
The project was a year’s work and be- 
gan in the art period. First, each pupil 
selected the character he wished to make, 
from a list on the blackboard. We then 
drew and colored the faces. 


Later we modeled the heads in plastic 
clay. Next, we copied the heads in clay 
made of clay flour (to which enough water 
was added to make it of the right con- 
sistency) and dextrin, which was worked 
in by each pupil just before the head was 
modeled. 


Then we began construction of the 
bodies, carving the hands and feet, and 
tacking the cloth to the wood. We used 
a large wooden block and a hammer for 
this work, two working together, while 


the rest of the class worked on other things. 


We usually worked one art period on the 
construction of the bodies and the next art 
period on the backgrounds, which the 
pupils drew and colored. 


Each time the class voted on the selec- 
tion of the best one and the pupil winning 
was elected to make the enlargement for 
the backgreund of that particular scene. 
There were 12 scenes, the backgrounds of 
which were done in colored crayon and 
pastellos on white wrapping paper a yard 
square. 

After the scenes were finished, they were 
sprayed with fixitive and fastened with 
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Scene 2. Our First President, George and 
Martha Washington. 


clothespins, four scenes on each square 
yard of plyboard of which there were 
three. Thus it was easy to change scenes. 


Besides history, the project included 
geography, reading, writing, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic and finally a study of the 
different nationalities, their 
speech and dress. 


customs, 


When the marionettes were finished, pat- 
terns were given out for the various char- 
acters. The mothers volunteered to assist 
the children to dress their marionettes, 
although several boys and girls dressed their 
own. They were all very well done. 


After practicing the various parts for a 
few days, we had one good rehearsal on our 
marionette stage. At this time we decided to 
charge a 10-cent admission to our show. 


Invitations were sent out and enough 
tickets sold to realize a small sum over ex- 
penses. This allowed each member of the 
class to become the proud possessor of his 
own marionette. 


The pleasure the pupils had in giving the 
show and the pride and interest they showed 


was enough to repay the mothers as well as 
the teacher, for the effort put forth. 


In conclusion, I might add that some 
of the mothers who came to school for 
patterns and instructions were among those 
who did not attend P.-T. A. meetings. I 
felt that in getting their co-operation and 


@ Fremont Marionettes, Fifth Grade, Fremont Elementary School, San Luis Obispo 
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friendship, I had accomplished something 
worthwhile, as one of my aims had been to 
bring the home and school together. 


The Fremont Marionettes 


Introductory remarks—Principal (Marion- 
ette). 


Announcer — Marionette representing a 
girl of 5A Class. 


Flag Salute—Announcer. 


Scene 1. Drafting the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Jefferson, Franklin and Adams. Music, 
harmonica, Yankee Doodle. 


2. Our First President. George Washington 
and Martha Washington. 


3. Indians. Big chief, squaw, Indian hunter. 
Music, Waters of Minnetonka. 


4. Pioneers. Covered wagon. German, Irish, 
Scotch, (men). Music, Oh Susannah! 


5. Holland—representing Holland, Netherlands 





Scene 7. Spanish act. Mission San Luis 
Obispo de Tolosa. Red dress, red tile roof, 
white walls. 


and France. Dutch girl. French girl. Music, The 
Little Dutch Mill. 


6. Plantation. Miranda and Sambo. Music, Old 
Black Joe and Carry Me Back to O’ Virginny. 


7. Spanish—Mission San Luis Obispo de To- 
losa. Two Spanish girls, one Spanish man and a 
Gringo. Music, La Paloma. 


8 Cowboys and Chinese. Three cowboys and 
one Chinese laundryman. Music, Home on the 
Range and She’ll be Coming ’Round the Moun- 
tain. 


9. Portuguese—Man. Speech on Portuguese ex- 
plorers. Music, Stars and Stripes Forever, Sousa. 


10. Swiss Alps yodel song. Two men. 


11, Alaska Eskimo (dogs and sled). One Es- 
kimo. 


12. Hawaiian. Diamond Head and Waikiki 
Beach. Hawaiian girl and Japanese girl. Music, 
Song of the Islands and Aloha Oe. 


* * #* 


Mrs. Florabelle M. Brennan, teacher in 
Lathrop School, San Joaquin County, is 
again this year conducting “Trends in Edu- 
cation” over Radio Station KGDM, Stock- 
ton, at 1 o'clock every Saturday afternoon, 
and “Glimpses Into Early California His- 
tory” over Radio Station KTRB, Modesto, 
on the same afternoon at 2:45. Both pro- 
grams should prove interesting to teachers. 


Indian Symbolism 


Dorotny SMITH SIDES, Riverside, 
has completed a series of drawings depict- 
ing the art of the Indians of Southern 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. Ap- 
proximately 300 designs were drawn from 
the originals by Mrs. Sides. They were then 
turned into blocks and printed in facsimile 
colors. In many cases they have been hand- 
colored. There are 50 plates. 


The work of reproducing the drawings 
and printing them has been done by 
Thomas E. Williams of the Fine Arts Press 
of Santa Ana. Dr. F. W. Hodge of the 
Southwest Museum at Los Angeles prepared 
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the foreword and has given a short defini- 
tion of some of the material covered. 


A work of this kind is of inestimable 
value in every art department in California 
high schools. The plates have been printed 
loose-leaf, so that they may be exhibited or 
used as examples. The back of each page 
carries about the tribe or 
pueblo whose work is illustrated. The va- 
riety of designs and the skill with which the 
primitive residents of the West executed 
their work is remarkable. 


information 


The publisher of Decorative Arts of the 
Southwestern Indians is Thomas E. Wil- 
liams, the Fine Arts Press, 2477 Riverside 
Drive, Santa Ana. 





Everybody Should Have a Knowledge 
of Bookkeeping 


An understanding of bookkeeping principles and 
a general knowledge of bookkeeping practice ts 
an asset to every consumer. This basic bookkeep- 
ing knowledge may be obtained in one year with 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A textbook designed for a one-year high school course 





a 


simple and understandable presentation of the subject. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING goes direct 
to the matter in hand and avoids the many technical di- 
gressions that are possible in a bookkeeping course. The 
amount of time usually spent on repetitive drills is greatly 


reduced. 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary 
ruled journal, ledger, and work sheets that can be bought 
in loose form at any stationery store. This material is also 
available in bound form at reasonable prices. 


There is a definite saving in time and money for those 
students and schools that adopt INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING. 


List Priee, 81.80 


BOOK KEEPING TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 
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YOUTH 


THE N. Y. A. IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


C. Edward Pedersen 
Science and History Teacher 
Summerville Union High School, Tuolumne 


WDerwnc the past few years many 
boys and girls of high school age were 
unable to secure employment after 
school hours. Lack of money in homes 
of parents on relief made a difficult 
problem for the national government 
to solve. 


It was thought that the providing 
of jobs for the children of families on 
relief would result in a more whole- 
some condition for both the parents 
and their offspring. The National 
Youth Administration was formed to 
alleviate existing conditions. 


The high school section of N. Y. A. 
was organized in September, 1935. By 
the following month work was under- 
taken by thousands of youths in Cali- 
fornia. The boy or girl who signed an 
agreement to undertake a working 
program, had to be at least 16 years of 
age and the member of a family on 
relief. 

Since its inauguration the N. Y. A 
program in California has increased to 
such an extent that by May 31, 1936, 
there were 11,834 students receiving 
assistance in 386 public high schools 
and 30 private high schools. 


When one considers that there are 
only slightly over 400 public secondary 
schools in the State, the realization is 
readily brought out that the program 
is being enthusiastically received by 
the principals and their faculty mem- 
bers. 


The salary schedules for those work- 
ing on the various projects were 
arranged according towhatthe authori- 
ties in each school deemed best. The 
money was allotted by the N. Y. A. in 
six-dollar units, but it was not neces- 
sary to pay each student the maximum 
amount. The total sum allotted to 
each school was divided as the prin- 
cipal thought prudent. 


The hourly wage range in Califor- 
nia during the past school year was 
from 10 to 50 cents and the median 
for the State was 30 cents. A limit on 


the number of hours a student could 
work per day and week was also re- 
quired by the central office. 


It was the expressed requirement of 
the N. Y. A. officials that no person 
actively employed in a school system 
should be displaced by a student 
worker. They felt that only extra-type 
jobs should be undertaken. As a result 
janitorial work was frowned upon by 
the program sponsors. The type of 
activity schedule was usually chosen 
by the committee of each school. 


The various types of work done by the 
students throughout the State are now 
(June, 1936) being compiled under 16 
different headings in the San Francisco 
headquarters. Agriculture, art and dra- 
matics, cafeteria, clerical, coaching, gar- 
dening and grounds, home economics, sec- 
retarial, janitorial and maintenance (in 
buildings), physical education (gymnasia 
and grounds), laboratory, library, monitor- 
ial, scholarship, shops and miscellaneous are 
the various classifications employed. 


Arts and Dramatics 


In the department of arts and dramatics 
the workers painted and shifted scenery, 
collected and repaired properties, adjusted 
electrical equipment and made posters for 
various school events. 

Some of the clerical activities included 
typing, mimeographing, filing, paper cor- 
rection, covering and repairing of books. 

In a few cases students of better intel- 
ligence were employed to coach backward 
or physically-handicapped children within 
their own schools. 

Playground supervision, garden work and 
field landscaping were especially encour- 
aged, because such activities allowed the 
young folks to work out in the fresh air 
and sunshine. 

In the physical education departments 
boys and girls were put to work laying out 
baseball diamonds, football fields and basket- 
ball courts. The care of towels and athletic 
equipment, the painting of boundary lines 
and preparing for athletic contests were 
other types of jobs assigned during the 
year in these departments. 

The science and home economics depart- 
ments benfited by having persons at their 
disposal to unpack and arrange supplies, 
prepare and clean up equipment, hand out 
and check in the apparatus used for ex- 
periments and to keep constant inventories 
cn materials. 


Mmass* young people were given an in- 
sight into the intricacies of library 
work. Perhaps such an activity has served as 
a stimulus for the selection of a life work. 

Traffic control, policing of halls, guard- 
ing of locker rooms and bicycle racks were 
listed under the section headed “moni- 
torial.” 


Schools which had shops and R. O. T. C. 
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armories were assisted by students who 
cleaned, oiled, and polished equipment. 


In rare cases when the school committees 
could not find jobs for the children, the 
administrators paid students for achieving 
high scholastic ratings. In many cases the 
students had to travel to and from school 
on busses and the hours for work were ex- 
tremely limited so the job-assigner took the 
easiest way out by reimbursing the needy 
honor society members. Such a practice was 
and is considered quite undesirable and is 
discouraged by the N. Y. A. central office, 
because it lends to the activity the giving- 
a-dole element. All persons connected with 
the whole enterprise sincerely believe that 
students should be paid only for jobs 
actually completed in a satisfactory manner 
for the benefit of the schools. 


A Successful Year 


The N. Y. A. program is young, but it 
appears to have been quite successful during 
the past school year. Extra money for needy 
students has enabled them to somewhat 
alleviate the family financial problems by 
their buying shoes, clothing, lunches and 
street car transportation and to allow them 
the spending money so necessary for every 
normal boy and girl of high schol age. 


The program has assisted teachers in 
working out more extensive and interesting 
activities for their pupils. School build- 
ings and grounds have been beautified and 
made more useful and the various depart- 
ments have been able to conserve materials 
and equipment. 


The attitude toward the school on the 
part of many students has been changed, 
because of their being assigned to money- 
paying jobs by the faculty members. 


* * 


The CCC Program 


B oun B. GRIFFING, 9th corps area 
educational advisor, CCC educational pro- 
gram, has prepared an excellent resume of 
Douglas-Allen Claremont survey of the CCC 
educational program in the March Field 
and Fort McArthur districts. This resume 
of 32 mimeographed pages is edited by 
Joseph W. Burke, assistant corps area edu- 
cational advisor. 


The nine chapters cover such themes as 
mentality of enrollees; leisure pursuits; re- 
lation of class instruction to work on the 
job; CCC and American social educational 
principles. 

* * # 


Contra Costa County schools are holding 
a series of evening meetings this year to 
supplement the regular institute program. 
The meetings are designed to present a 
study of curriculum trends and practices, 
and are offered at various points throughout 
the county for the convenience of teachers. 
It is planned to hold four such meetings 
during the year. B. O. Wilson is superin- 
tendent. 
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Corrective Reading 
(Continued from Page 11) 


There follows a brief discussion of the 
daily procedures to which the class was sub- 
jected. In each quarter we used a different 
set of materials although they were of the 
same general nature. During the lst quarter 
Gates, Practice Exercises, Type A, reading 
to appreciate the general significance of a 
selection was used. In the 2nd quarter his 
Type C, reading to understand precise di- 
rections, was used. These are booklets of 
half-page exercises of easy reading followed 
by questions requiring rather definite replies. 


Student Evaluation 


The students were asked to read the 
selections, sometimes as many times as pos- 
sible in, say, 2 minutes, and then answer the 
questions without referring to the selection 
for corroboration of the answers. At other 
times there was no time limit on either the 
reading or the answering of the questions. 
When all had finished, the questions were 
discussed and each student evaluated his 
replies. 


It may be here stated that there was often 
differences of opinion as to the best answer 
but usually the matter was settled by vote. 
Only very rarely did the teacher consider 
the actual answer of sufficient importance to 
make an arbitrary decision. 


For each answer it was required that the 
student indicate just what part of the selec- 
tion had contributed the most likely reply. 
This procedure demanded careful scrutiny 
of the selection under consideration. Each 
day’s score was transmitted to a mimeo- 
graphed record sheet so that the student 
could keep track of his progress. 


NOTHER line of activity was the read- 
ing of five short stories, one for each 
day of the week. There was a time limit of 
one minute for the reading and longer for 
the answering. These selections and replies 
were not discussed at all until the end of 
the quarter in which they were used. There 
were 10 replies and each day the student 
had returned to him merely the number of 
answers correct on the selection of the pre- 
vious day, never knowing until the very last 
which questions he had correct and which 
he had missed. In this manner he could 
make a fresh judgment each day. 


The stories just described in the preced- 
ing paragraph were not used during the 
second semester. More of the class period 
was used for free reading. Some time was 


given to the use of flash cards. In that re- 
spect it was demonstrated that, with very 
little practice, students could recognize at a 
glance, expressions of four to five short 
words or two to three longer ones. 


In all of this procedure it was emphasized 
that outside reading was not only necessary 
but very important. One could not expect 
the maximum progress from class-work 
only, any more than could be expected from 
taking, say, piano lessons, with no inter- 
vening practice. Students were told to read 
anything they wished, and only restrictions 
being that the material be, if possible, so 
interesting that the reader should become 
anxious to learn what is to happen next and 
would, therefore, attempt to read faster, and 
easy enough so that this curiosity should 
not be too long held in suspense. 


Perceptual Fields 


They were urged, too, to attempt to take 
in as many words as possible at a glance, 
i. e. to, not only think of reading as a blend- 
ing or fusing of the perceptual fields as they 
are reached but actually to LEARN to read 
in that manner. By “perceptual fields” is 
Since few fields have 
much meaning singly, it is necessary to 
retain what has gone before in order to 
connect the new fields as they appear be- 
fore us with those we have just passed. 


meant “eyefuls.” 


The question naturally arises —‘If the 
reading was substituted for one semester of 
English, did the students not suffer a per- 
manent loss in their formal English train- 
ing. The following Table V contains Eng- 
lish essentials scores for the four groups of 
students involved in our study: 


It will be observed that, although the 
greatest average yearly gain in the above 
scores was made by the group which was 
not in the reading class at all, the next 
largestaverage gain was withthe group which 
had had the corrective reading during the 
first semeter. Perhaps if the record of this 
group were to be followed through the next 
year or two, it would be found to at least 
equal that of the group with the 13.0 point 
average. Notice that the greatest single 
semester gain was made by the group which 
had had, previously the work in corrective 
reading. Perhaps this is only a coincidence 
but it is worthy of observation. 


The foregoing account seems to furnish 
rather conclusive evidence that something 
can be done about the reading deficiencies 
of students. The procedures utilized in this 
project were only a few of the many avail- 
able and now being practiced in many 


TABLE V 
Averages of Essentials Scores 
Total 
yearly 
Sept. Jan. Gain Jan. June Gain gain 
In control first semester and in reading second. 52.5 61.2 8.7 61.2 57.7 —3.5 5.2 
Not in control first and in reading second... 51.7 58.5 6.8 58.5 55.9 —2.6 4.2 
In control fist semester and not in reading second 59.8 67.9 8.1 67.9 72.8 4.9 13.0 
In reading first semester and in Regular English 
IEE « cade cdma 55.4 53.5 —1.9 53.5 63.5 10.0 8.1 
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school systems of the country. There seems 
to be no reason why similar procedures 
could not, with beneficial results, be applied 
to people at any educational level. 


WY HETHER the group which had cor- 

rective reading the first semester and 
which made the greatest semester gain in 
English scores thereafter, ulti- 
mately overtakes or perhaps even surpasses 
the group which made the greatest yearly 
gain is, after all, not the only consideration. 
The acquisition of greater reading ability 
will have greater social significance for 
these deficient readers and will contribute 
more toward the enriching of their lives 
than will a study of English essentials 
which, though valuable, to most boys and 
to many girls, at their present level, is little 
more than a course in more or less insig- 


essentials 


nificant grammatical gymnastics. 


Also, it must not be overlooked, that 
deficient readers are either, already prob- 
lem cases or are on the way toward becom- 
ing so. Anyone who has reached the high 
school level and is below 7th grade reading 
ability must have come to feel his handicap, 
particularly since this deficiency, in many 
cases, made its appearance in the first grade. 
Most of these students actually felt that 
they were being assisted in the solution of 
these their immediate personal problems 
and the consequent differences in attitude 
was quite noticeable. It was very hearten- 
ing to detect the developing self-confidence 
in this field. 


Larger Problems 


In conclusion, it may be stated that a 
reading deficiency is only a part of the 
larger problem of a person's place in the 
social order in which he finds himself. Many 
students quite readily respond to the proce- 
dure and make remarkable progress. Oth- 
ers respond with great difficulty or in very 
slight degree. It must be remembered that 
if a reading difficulty does exist there are 
certain specific causes and if any progress is 
to be expected these causes must be re- 
moved and a desired habit system must be 
built to replace a faulty one. 


* * * 


Civie Leaders 


Tom MALONEY, principal, Center 
ville Grammar School, Alameda County, 
and A. J. Rathbone, principal of the 
Washington Union High School, Center- 
ville, are taking prominent parts in the 
activities of their community. As 
members of the educational committee of 
the local service club, among other things, 
the principals are outlining a program of 
supplementary health work for the children 
of their schools. This program includes a 
proposed scientific hearing survey of all 
students. Both Centerville 
the splendid leadership which Principals 
Maloney and Rathbone are providing. 


civic 


schools reflect 
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GOOD HEALTH RULES 


A PLAY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Barbara Hoffman, Teacher, Second Grade, Longfellow School, Riverside 


Any number of children may take part 
in this health play. A large book is dis- 
played, with GOOD HEALTH RULES 


printed on the cover. 


The following rules are printed in large 
letters. A child turns the pages of the book 
as each rule is dramatized. 


DRINK MILK. 

TAKE A BATH OFTEN. 

WASH YOUR HANDS. 

BRUSH YOUR TEETH. 

COMB YOUR HAIR. 

EAT FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
SLEEP LONG HOURS. 

CARRY A HANKIE. 

PLAY OUTDOORS. 


wrk wnrd = 


OW OND 


Child who turns the pages of the book 
repeats the following verse: 


A book of GOOD HEALTH RULES you see, 
We hope you'll listen carefully; 

The boys and girls will try to show 

All the health rules you should know. 


1. DRINK MILK. Two small boys en- 
ter, one carrying a bottle of milk. The 
other recites the verse: 


Each day drink a quart of milk, 
Then you'll feel as fine as silk. 


2. TAKE A BATH OFTEN. Boy 
wears pajamas and bathrobe; he carries a 
large towel. 


Before I go to bed at night 
I jump into the tub; 

1 have a lovely, lovely time 
Giving myself a soapy scrub. 


3. WASH YOUR HANDS. Two boys 
—one washing his hands at a table on 
which are a basin, soap, towel, and hand- 
brush. The other repeats the verse: 


Wash your hands before you eat, 
Do it without being told; 

Dad will like the big surprise, 
Mother will not have to scold. 


4. BRUSH YOUR TEETH. Child with 
tooth-brush. 


Brush your teeth both morn and night, 
It will keep them clean and white. 


5. COMB YOUR HAIR. Child has a 


comb and pretends he is combing his hair. 


Before I go to school each day, 
I stop and comb my hair; 

Then I look so nice and neat 
That everyone is glad I’m there. 


6. EAT FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Several children. Two carry a basket of 
vegetables, two a basket of fruit. Two 
others recite the poems: 


Lettuce, carrots, turnips, spinach, 

Eat some every day; 

They will make you strong and healthy, 
You will love to work and play. 


An apple a day 

Keeps the doctor away; 
Eat me and be healthy 
Is what all fruits say. 


7. SLEEP LONG HOURS. One child 


recites the verse; two others wear sleepers. 


What a pleasant thing to do, 
After playing hard all day, 

To go to bed and sleep long hours 
Till morning chases night away. 


8 CARRY A HANKIE. Child carries 
a large handkerchief. 


A hankie is a handy thing; 

I always carry one. 

So if I need to cough or sneeze 
People ’round me needn’t run. 


9. PLAY OUTDOORS. Several chil- 
dren come on the stage in quick succession 
One has a bat and ball; some have balloons, 
footballs, and skates. After they have taken 
their places, another child repeats the verse: 


Playing out of doors each day 

Makes little children healthy and gay, 
Makes them laugh, their eyes grow bright, 
And oh! how well they sleep at night. 


This group repeats the final verse: 


We hope you liked our book of rules, 
And will do them every one; 

For, if you are healthy children 

You will have a lot of fun. 


Police School 


Mabel A. Stanford, Chaffey Junior College 


Bor the second year a police 
training school has been organized at 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. The 
success of the classes during the pre- 
vious year made possible an enlarged 
curriculum and a recognition of the 
course by the college administration, 
which awards college credits to those 
who compiete the work. 


The program has been made pos- 
sible through the co-operation of Los 
Angeles Police Department, Ontario 
Police Department, Chaffey Junior 
College administration, and State De- 
partment of Education. The work has 
been organized at Chaffey under the 
direction of Dr. R. E. Berry, principal 
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of the night school, and President 
Gardiner W. Spring. 


Last year more than 100 men and women, 
members of the police departments of sur- 
rounding communities and interested citi- 
zens, participated in the program. This 
year the police departments of Ontario, 
Upland, Riverside, Pomona, San Bernar- 
dino, La Verne, Claremont, and Corona 
have again co-operated and sent members 
to attend the classes because of the wide 
success of the work as it was given last year. 


The curriculum has been enlarged to in- 
clude a class in criminal law, taught by 
Attorney Walter H. Young, a practicing 
attorney in Los Angeles, who is an expert 
on criminal evidence. Mr. Young will offer 
a pre-employment course and work in the 
penal code, criminal evidence, and special 
laws. This class is open to anyone who is 
interested. 


Advanced Courses 


Advanced work is being offered for those 
who attended the school last year in the 
classes in advanced criminal investigation, 
in charge of Chief J. L. Loch, of the On- 
tario Police Department. For the first 15 
weeks a course in handwriting analysis will 
be offered by Marjorie Quigley, an expert, 
now in private practice in Los Angeles. 
Miss Quigley spent two years in India in 
private practice and one year at the request 
of the British government. This study will 
be followed by a 12-weeks study of forensic 
chemistry, taught by Roy Pinker, forensic 
chemist for Los Angeles Police Department. 


The second advanced class is in report 
writing, a 15-weeks course taught by Mrs 
Rhoda Cross, statistician for the Los An- 
geles Police Department and expert on re- 
port writing. Following this will be a 12- 
weeks course in forensic ballistics, under 
Spencer Moxley, formerly ballistics expert 
of Los Angeles Police Department, who is 
now in private practice. 


Three additional classes will be offered 
for the first time in the Police School. 
Classes in public speaking, typewriting, and 
shorthand will be offered by members of 
the staff of Chaffey Junior College. The 
addition of shorthand was made in order 
to make the policemen more efficient in 
taking their own notes. Public speaking is 
offered in order to assist the men in pre- 
paring oral statements of their work, and 
typewriting is to aid them in report making. 


* * * 


The City of Yreka, co-operating with 
Yreka High School, has installed a modern, 
standard lighting system in Yreka Memor- 
ial Park for night football games. This is 
the first lighted gridiron in Siskiyou County, 
and the first night football game was played 
during the recent Yreka Gold Rush celebra- 
tion when the Yreka High School team 
played the Ashland, Oregon, High School 
team. The principal of Yreka High School 
is W. T. Atkin. 
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PROBLEM BOY 


A DISCUSSION DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN ADJUST- 
ING DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN DEALING WITH ADOLESCENT BOYS 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale Union High School 


"EE HOUsANDE of times every day 
—in teacher meetings, in corridors, on 
trolley cars, in cafeteria lunch rooms 
—in fact, wherever school teachers 
meet to converse with one another, 
the discussion invariably shifts to “the 
horrid Jones boy,” or “that Frank 
or “the mean boys in my 
third period class.” 


Teachers as a group have a ten- 
dency to sympathize with one another 
in these matters, remind each other of 
what the principal should have done, 
and continue to have their petty 
troubles with adolescent boys. 


Fellow educators, what is a problem 
boy? For a long time the writer has 
heard classroom teachers talking about 
such specimens, but he wonders if all 
so-called problem 


boys are really 


problems after all? 

Rather, in the majority of cases, is 
it not a matter of misunderstanding 
upon the part of the teacher or the 
student? The writer is firm in this be- 
lief—that the majority of problem 
cases are not problems at all, but 
rather the result of a definite clash of 
personality between the teacher and 
the student in question. 


A Bond of Goodwill 
The present paper is dedicated to 
the individual 


the principal who is anxious to de- 


classroom teacher or 
velop a bond of mutual understanding 
between himself and the boys who 
come under his care. It is hoped that 
the suggestions which are advanced 
in this paper will assist the schoolman 
in overcoming many of the discipline 
difficulties which 


school at the present time. 


exist within his 

What especial marks characterize 
this individual who claims so much of 
our attention, Let us make a brief 
study of him. 

The average American boy enters 
the ninth-grade at 14 as a “sawed-off 
little shaver,” passes through the all 


arms and all legs stage, and graduates 


four years later as a fairly-well-devel- 
oped young man of 18. 


The especial behavior of this boy 
makes him misunderstood by his par- 
ents, by his sisters and brothers, by 
his friends, and unfortunately, but to 
a great extent, by his teachers. He is 
full of pep and out for a good time, 
with the result that he finds it just a 
little hard to sit still for any period of 
time, especially in the formal class- 
room. 


The Real Boy 
Typical American boy is not in the 
least bit worried about social conven- 
tions. Athletics, the manly sports of 
fishing, 
cowboy and detective stories take pre- 


hunting and aviation, and 
cedence over dancing, bridge, heavier 
reading, and similar diversions. Dirty 
cords, sport sweaters, and current 
local fashions are greatly preferred to 
dress pants, suit coats, and starched 
shirts. The old Model T is vastly su- 
perior, as far as youth is concerned, to 
the most expensive sedan. To have 
such an old “trap” to work on is the 
height of every red-blooded boy’s am- 
bition. 


Mr. Boy, as a rule, does not hurt 
himself studying. Rather, instead of 
making the highest grades possible, he 
is willing to perform just well enough 
to get by with grades of C or D, and 
spend the rest of his time upon his 
more “important” personal activities. 
And once in a while, too, when the 
proper mood strikes him, he is tempted 
to play hookey from a class or two, 
and devote his extra time to some ac- 
tivity of interest. 

This period of adolescence finds 
each secondary-school boy a problem 
unto himself, for no two boys act and 








Hall and McCreary Company have re- 
cently published How to Teach Music to 
Children, by Clella Lester Perkins, teacher 
of music, Chicago High Schools. Compris- 
ing 220 pages, this excellent practical vol- 
“me, based upon years of actual experience, 
will be of help to all teachers of music. 
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react in just the same way. The par’ 
ent and the teacher, accordingly, have 
a real challenge laid directly before 
them. 


ETTING along with boys neces- 

sitates the practical application 
of certain common-sense principles 
upon the part of the teacher. One 
must remember that boys of the high- 
school period like to be flattered in a 
mild way, are strong followers, crave 
real leadership, and are good workers 
under proper direction. If satisfactory 
results are to be hoped for the educa- 
tors approach must ever be based 
upon the basic understanding that he 
is dealing with real, live human beings. 


The following principles are those 
which should be followed at all times 
by the instructor who is dealing with 
high school boys. Each specific prin- 
ciple in the group represents a sig- 
nificant and is 


part of the process 


vitally important. 


1. Be boy in spirit yourself. One 
of the surest ways there is of getting 
along with boys is to participate in 
boys activities. Boys have great respect 
for the man or the woman who is ac- 
tively interested in youth activities. 

The man who plays or officiates in 
their baseball, basketball, and foot- 
ball contests, who hunts and fishes 
with hikes with them, 


who, in short, is devoted to all of 


them, who 


their pastimes is a regular fellow and 
need have no fear of boys as a group. 
Women, likewise, can make the same 
impression by showing a willingness 
to talk about what the boys are doing 
outside of school, and by attending 
athletic contests and the like. 


The 


some real friends by maintaining hob- 


teacher, further, can make 
bies, that are in common with those 
maintained by students, and by spon- 
soring student organizations, such as 
the Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, 4-H _ clubs, 
F. F. A., and the like. The teacher 
who does remain a boy in spirit, and 
every teacher should, need have no 
fear of growing old. 

2. Be interested in the individual 
boy. The adolescent boy craves the 
interest and the attention of adults. 


Every teacher owes personal interest 
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to every boy who comes under his 
care. Many boys lack confidence in 
themselves; others suffer unpleasant 
difficulties of one type or another; still 
others have never yet found them- 
selves—all are in dire need of such 
personal attention as the teacher is 
well able to give. 

The secondary-school educator de- 
votes himself to the individuals who 
comprise his school group. Occasional 
informal meetings in the hallways at 
school, in the gymnasium, on the city 
streets, with certain direct questions 
and added notes of interest here and 
there, will do much to motivate the 
student in his personal efforts. 

The teacher who is truly interested 
in his students will find himself the 
proud possessor of many devoted friends. 
Through this friendship do students express 
the appreciation which they hold for the 


teacher as a result of the interest the latter 
has shown in their activities. 


3. Develop feeling of mutual under- 
standing between the individual boy and 
yourself. Countless educational services will 
result from the development of an intense 
feeling of mutual understanding between 
the individual secondary-school boy and 
you, as his teacher and friend. The certain 
way of developing such a feeling is 
through the broadening of the interest fac- 
tor that was discussed in the preceding 
section. 


This feeling of mutual understanding, 
once it is developed, will find the student 
willing and anxious to rely upon the teacher 
for advice and assistance in the solution of 
his personal problems. By all means, the 
exchange of impressions between both per- 
sons should reflect in a positive way for 
each, and for this especial reason is this 
principle important. 

If the boy comes to you for a heart-to- 
heart talk it means that you have developed 
this quality to a working degree. The boy 
who really understands you, his counselor, 
will, in turn, do all in his power that you 
might understand him as your student, with 
resulting good to both. 


4. Offer every possible encouragement 
to the individual boy. A large number of 
high boys could accomplish 
many worthwhile things, if they were prop- 
erly encouraged. In many cases, these boys 


our school 


are hesitant because they have tried one or 
two projects independently, and failed for 
one reason or another. The result is that 
they oftentimes lack confidence in them- 
selves. 

The educator should encourage boys to 
undertake as and as diversified ac- 
tivities as are reasonably available. Boys, 
when they are backed by the right person, 
are capable of many splendid accomplish- 


many 








ments. Certainly, we, as teachers, should 
provide this backing. 


Encouragement need not be confined to 
just the usual classroom activities. The field 
of student activities is an even broader one, 
and this, plus the wide field of outside in- 
terests, should receive a share of the in- 
structor’s encouragement. 


5. Be fair. The golden rule of the 
teaching profession is that of fairness to 
all—at all times. The educator, as the coun- 
selor and the teacher of the student group, 
has as his basic obligation the training of 
each child within his especial group. 

Boys are quick to recognize the element 
of fairness. The teacher who makes it a 
habit to practice fairness throughout the 
course of each school day holds the admira- 
tion of the student group, and should ex- 
perience no difficulty in getting along with 
them. To be called repeatedly to settle 
game controversies is one of the best ways 
boys have of exhibiting their faith in a 
teacher’s fairness. 

The teacher who is fair is the one who 
naturally possesses and practices the other 
important qualities which are enumerated in 
this discussion. The teacher who forgets 
once in a while and discriminates within 
his group should remedy the habit imme- 
diately if he expects to gain the maximum 
amount of enjoyment from his teaching. 


The boy respects the teacher who is ever 
willing to go half way to meet him in all 
things. If the boy is given an honest break 
he is satisfied. 


6. Be sincere. Boys demand, and appre- 
ciate, sincerity in their teachers. The teacher 
who discusses an individual problem with 
an individual boy must be sincere if he 
expects his discussion to bear any weight. 

The quality of sincerity ranks along with 
that of fairness as one of the most essential 
in successful teaching. Every teacher should 
cultivate this quality until its exercise in- 
nately predominates in all of his relation- 
ships with students. 


Sincerity, to carry any force at all, must 
be reflected in every activity of the teacher. 
In his classroom, in his informal talks with 
students, in his student activities—in fact, 
this element should be characteristic of him 
in all of his contacts. 


7. Set up responsibilities. The high 
school boy of today likes to fulfill definite 
responsibilities. Set up a challenge to action 
of a type interesting and appealing to youth 
and see how well the typical boy can pro- 
gress toward meeting it. 

The secondary school has as a_ basic 
objective the training of youth for leader- 
ship. The discovery and the cultivation of 
such leadership comes only through the 
opportunities which the school affords. 
Accordingly, the duty of providing such 
opportunity falls upon the teachers who 
comprise the personnel of the school. 

Responsibilities should be delegated to 
boys to the extent to which they are satis- 
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factorily fulfilled. Countless opportunities 
for delegation of responsibilities exist in 
classroom, in student government, in ath- 
lectics, in other student activities (drama, 
music, etc.), in fact, within every division 
of the school. Careful study should be made 
of all possibilities, and then students should 
be placed into such responsibilities as they 
might seem capable of fulfilling. 


Closely associated with this quality is 
that of encouragement. The teacher will 
find boys in need of constant encourage- 
ment if they are to meet the challenges 
which face them. 


Boys should be given every chance and 
every encouragement to say what they 
think regarding school matters. Many valua- 
ble ideas might be gained by the teacher 
through such a practice, and the boys, in 
turn, will appreciate the opportunity to 
assist in such significant matters. 


8. Enable boys to see value in what they 
are doing. Secondary-school boys, more than 
any other student group, will do their best 
work only after they have recognized def- 
inite values in what they are doing. The 
educator, accordingly, has as his duty the 
presentation of instructional materials in 
such a manner as will lead students into 
these necessary realizations. 


Every course and every unit of every 
course should be clearly outlined by the 
instructor preceding class treatment, and 
especial stress should be given the objec- 
tives and the values of each specific con- 
sideration. Students should be given an op- 
portunity to discuss the values which are 
to be expected and which have been rea- 
lized in each case. 


Teachers oftentimes become so engrossed 
in the subject-matter of their courses that 
they fail to consider practical values. A 
good point to remember is that boys will 
work hard only if they see definite value in 
what they are doing. The teacher who is 
experiencing trouble with so-called lazy boys 
might take stock of each of his courses and 
test them critically by the question: Is there 
definite life value in every phase of my 
course? 


9. Courses and teaching methods im- 
portant. The red-blooded adolescent school 
boy has distinct preferences as far as 
courses and teaching methods are con- 
cerned. As a general thing, the boy prefers 
approaches which are strongly masculine. 


Courses in practical fields, covering prac- 
tical situations, requiring practical treat- 
ment, are demanded by the high-school boy 
of today. Give the boy a course which will 
call for individual activity (collections, in- 
terviews, studies, discussions, etc.), and he 
will perform to a most satisfactory degree. 
Efficiency in individual boy performance 
will result only from courses and teaching 
methods which have been selected upon the 
basis of sound adolescent-boy psychology. 


The educator who endeavors to direct 
and educate boys by all means must abide 
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by this principle if he hopes to succeed in 
his work. 


10. Avoid petty rules. Finally, the 
teacher must be a human being as regards 
the setting up of regulations. Remember, 
boys loathe the teacher who sets up petty 
rules and who desperately tries to enforce 
them. 

Start out in the beginning with a set of 
reasonable standards—see that these are 
respected both by students and by you, as 
the teacher. Give boys every chance to 
assist in the development and the admin- 
istration of these standards. 

Be calm and collected—the teacher who 
avoids flying off the handle is the one who 
enjoys life the longest. 

The foregoing ten principles represent a 
practical approach to the problem of the 
high-school boy. The teacher who abides 
by the suggestions should experience fewer 
difficulties in his relationships with this 
most interesting of all educational groups. 

Problem boys? The writer, as an experi- 
enced educator and as a friend of youth, 
truly doubts their existence. 


* * * 


Charles D. Yates is now serving as vice- 
principal of Modesto Junior College, assist- 
ing Principal D. C. Baker in administrative 
and personnel work. Yates has served the 
Modesto school department most success- 
fully in various capacities, as principal of 
Roosevelt School, and more recently as in- 
structor of psychology and philosophy and 
director of guidance at the college. His 
latest promotion, accordingly, seems well- 
deserved. J. H. Bradley is superintendent of 
Modesto schools. 


* * * 


Mary Beck Hampson, King School, Han- 
ford, has written an Elegy for a Primary 
Teacher, beginning, 
Here was one who danced through life, 
Kissed her hand to God, 


Loved the butterflies, the bees, 
Violet-sprinkled sod. 


. 


Mrs. Peggy Hudson Gaskins is Modoc 
County Librarian. She succeeds Annie 
Williams, county superintendent of schools 
1895-1903, who headed the county library 
for the past 28 years and who now has re- 
tired. 


* % * 


Black and Conant’s New Practical Chem- 
istry, published by Macmillan, is a widely 
known and authoritative text. Two books 
to accompany the text have been recently 


published: 


(1) New Laboratory Experiments in 
Practical Chemistry by Professor Black, 200 
pages, with illustrations; 

(2) An interlinear edition of the labora- 
tory guide; large workbook size, comprising 
232 loose-leaf pages, perforated for binding 





The memory of Thaddeus Rhodes, prin- 
cipal, Francisco Junior High School, San 
Francisco, from 1925 until his death in 
1934, will be honored by a memorial bronze 
plaque cast by the molding class of Poly- 
technic High School. Commemorative exer- 
cises will be held at Francisco Junior High 
School November 9, first day of American 
Education Week. 

Mr. Rhodes, a Harvard graduate, began 
teaching in San Francisco in 1906. He was 
a faithful worker in California Teachers 
Association and for several years was on the 
Board of Directors 


* * x 


Principals Yearbook 


Apw D. HENDERSON, principal, El 
Dorado School, Sacramento, is editor this 
year of the yearbook, California Elementary 
School Principals Association. Its theme is 
Current Curricular Practices in Elementary 
Education. It consists of three parts,—1. 
defining and demonstrating a model curric- 
ulum for elementary schools; 2. curricular 
practices in California; 3. the future of the 
curriculum. 

President of the Association is William 
J. Burkhard, Coloma School, Sacramento; 


secretary is Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dos Palos 
School. 
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Colliers for Sehools 


Congratulations to Colliers! 


Gwe a Hand to the Future is the title 
of a strong editorial in Collier's (Septem- 
ber 12) concerning the public schools. It 
is one of the best recent lay magazine edi- 
torials on education. The following are ex- 
cerpts: 

“The average school teachers annual sal- 
ary was $1,417 at the last accounting. The 
variation is very wide. In Arkansas, for ex- 
ample, the average school teacher got only 
$593, or less than $50 a month. New York 
was highest with an average of $2,494, and 
District of Columbia was next. Many teach- 
ers in New York, however, are paid 
stingily .... 

““American parents expect their children 
to do better than they themselves have been 
able to do. We broke with the European 
idea that a child must tread in his parents 
footsteps. Public schools made it possible 
for us to realize this aspiration. 

“As you see the multitudes of children 
trooping back to the schools for another 
session's struggles, give thanks that as a 
people we have been able to create and to 
retain, despite adversity, this excellent pub- 
lic institution. Nothing can long be very 
wrong with a people who care so much for 
Free Education.” 
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sina Let Bernie Bierman, 
famous Minnesota coach, 
teach you football! Get his 
book, filled with hundreds 
of football pointers. FREE 
for limited time only with one 
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SCHOOL COUNSELING 


TOMORROW’S CHILDREN ARE COUNSELORS 


Leo P. Kibby, Social Science Instructor and Dean of Men, Ventura Junior College 


 ocationat education is the 
oldest form of education known to 
man. At first, this guidance took the 
form whereby elders were imitated 
by the youth. 

Later, there was the period of ap- 
then the period of 
formal teaching of the vocations, “the 
until today, the 
teaching of vocations is the concern of 


the school. 


prenticeship, 


learned professions,” 


Countries in Europe for more than 
50 years have given attention to the 
education of such of their children as 
were expecting to enter vocational 
pursuits in the industrial world. The 
leading example was Germany before 
the World War, for she had worked 
out a thorough system of vocational 


education for her youth. 


The conditions surrounding our ex 


istence as an independent nation 
caused us to feel, until recently, that 
only a good common school education, 


or a general high school training, was 


The Presidential Commission on Na- 
Aid to Education in 1914 re- 
ported that there were approximately 


12! 


tional 


6 million people engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, of 
whom not over 1% had had any ade- 
quate preparation for what they were 
trying to do. Because of the nature 
of the conditions that affect the people 
in the United States at present, we 
are at last serious in our realization of 
the needs for vocational training of 
our workers. 


His Best Chum 


Progress in vocational guidance has 
seen made in the schools, but one is 
able still to picture a situation such 
as Williams and Rice describe without 
any great stretch of the imagination: 
“Too often, in the rush of the open- 
ing day at school, the timid freshman 
is suddenly asked by a 
teacher, “What course do you want to 
take, 


brusque 


scientific, 
Faced with a 


decision that means much to his whole 


colleve-preparatory, 


general, or business?” 


later life, he hazards an answer based 
on what his best chum is going to 
choose.” 

The 
tion is not to find jobs for young peo- 
ple, but rather to provide them with 
to the demands and 
opportunities in the different life ca- 


purpose of vocational educa- 


information as 


reers, and the best means for prepar- 
ing for entering them. 


Program of Tasks 


To accomplish this purpose effec- 
tively the counselor should: 1. collect 
all personal data about the pupils pos- 
sible; 

sive information about different 
vocations, necessary preparation for 
entrance to them, earning power of 
various occupations; 

3. conter with parents in order to 
learn of pupil’s ambitions, likes and 
dislikes, possible length of stay in 
school, etc.; 

4. allow pupils the opportunity to 
make their choice without being hur- 
ried; and, 

5. before school starts, have a con- 
ference with the pupil and aid him in 
making out a tentative program for 
his whole secondary school course, 
and necessary conditions for college 
entrance or further preparation. 

George Myers found that 30% of 
the high school graduates of an en- 
tire city were neither employed nor 
were attending any school. 

In view of this condition, he be- 
lieves that in order to keep up the 
morale of this group it will be neces- 
sary to provide a program of general 
education, prepare them for a suit- 
able vocation, organize a program that 
will prepare them for recreational life, 
and also provide a program that will 
prepare them for developing the habit 





The Eureka Standard has recently pub- 
lished-an excellent and interesting editorial 
on school costs and declares that, so far as 
the the 
1epresents an expenditure that is met with- 


average citizen is concerned, cost 
out protest, for few investments of public 
funds offer such a high rate of return in 


the form of future citizenship. 
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of participation in community service 
activities. 
Something must be done for the youth, 


he says, because youth “cannot be placed 
in cold storage until employers want them.” 


Some students are extraordinarily 
intelligent, while on the other hand 
some are extraordinarily dull. How- 
ever, variation in mental capacity is 
not the only kind of difference to be 
found. They differ temperamentally in 
such a way as to make certain of them 
very particular educational problems. 


That there are physical differences 
among children need hardly be pointed 
out. and anatomical 


age, when we have learned to meas- 


Physiological 


ure them with exactness, will be more 
reliable as an index of physical status 
than chronological age, in the same 
measure as mental age has already 
demonstrated itself to be more reli- 
able in the determination of intelli- 
gence than the mere lapse of time 
since birth. 


Variation Basic 


The most outstariding characteristic 
of childhood, as of all living matter, 
is variation. And yet the characteristic 
method of procedure in the educa- 
tional treatment of studying today, as 
in the past, is uniformity. This varia- 
bility of endowment, temperamental 
and physical condition never has been 
and never can be met by uniform 
procedure. 

To 


means, quite clearly, to deprive some 


persist in such uniformity 
children of their rightful inheritance. 
Possession of powers which are useful 
in the race of life in excess of the 
average represents additional capital 
with which, if properly utilized, the 
individual can secure for himself ad- 
vantages superior to those enjoyed by 
the average population. 

Possession of these powers in quan- 
tity less than that of the average means 
a handicap, which if not compensated 
for by unusual gifts of another type, 
or by education, or by the choice of 
an occupation in which the missing 
least possible role, 
individual of the 
degree of self - support attainable for 


abilities play the 
will deprive the 


the average of the group. 
Is it possible that our educational 
system in America is fostering me- 
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Our Tether-ball Courts 








diocrity’ The failure to develop the 
bright pupils to their highest capacity 
represents sheer waste of the kind 


that we can least afford. 


A Precious Social Asset 


It is a fact that throughout the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms varia- 
bility is a great asset on which prog- 
ress depends. To take adavntage of 
this precious social asset, we must 
foster in the case of the super-typical, 
the creative impulse. The culture of 
a country is its painting, music, lit- 
erature, science, etc. More than one 
highly endowed student has played 
truant in order to sit down somewhere 
with a book and really live on an in- 
tellectual level. 

The counsel to stimulate and to ex- 
ploit the creative impulse itself is not 
general—in many of the highly en- 
dowed, it means the possession of a 
special talent such as has so frequently 
been seen in youthful musicians, paint- 
ers, and poets. 

The aim of the school must be to 
discover and to foster special aptitudes. 

The children of any generation will 
be relied upon for guidance for its 
particular group. Consequently, they 
should be given opportunities to de- 
velop toward their future functions, 
because tomorrow's children are coun- 
selors! We must help them now! 


Brcouentiy we hear boys ex- 
press the desire to have boxing at 
school. We feel that tether-ball, as it 
is played here, satisfies the normal 
urge of a growing boy to punch some- 
one now and then. In our recreational 
program, tether-ball ranks very high 
in popularity. 


Advantages 
1. Moderate in cost. 
2. No problem of checking equipment 
1th Or Out. 


3. Can be played when grounds are 
muddy. 

4. Nominal supervision needed. 

5. Balls not easily lost, stuck on roof or 
tree, or over fences. 

Object of Game 

The object of the game is to punch the 
ball with either fist in such a manner as to 
wind the cord attached to the volley-ball 
around the pipe above the stripe six feet 
off the ground. Two boys play the game at 
a time. Both face east and try to punch 
the ball as indicated. 

A foul line is grooved in the concrete 
base in a North-South direction. Each player 
must stay on his own side of the circle. 

A series is won when a player wins two 
out of three games from his opponent. 

Rules 
1. When two players start to play, the 


shorter has the choice of courts. 
Diagram of Tether-ball Outfit 
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TETHER-BALL 


PUNCHING BAG VERSION 


Richard J. Fox, Willow Glen School, San Jose 


be el ae 
Ce | all 


a 7. 1 roll tape 


2. When a challenger comes into play, 


a winner of a previous game has the choice 
of courts. 

3. The ball is always served from the 
South court 

4. Players alternate in use of courts 
after game is started. 
5. Upon winning a series (2 out of 3), 
the loser drops out and a challenger from 
the waiting line comes into the game 

6. If a player defeats three opponents, 
he automatically drops out of the game at 
the conclusion of the third series. In such 
a case, two new players take the court. 
“stall” (pull their 


punches), both are eliminated at once. 


7. If both players 


Violations 

The following offenses are punishable by 
loss of one game (one-third of series): 

1. Use of open hand, or hands. 

2. Use of both hands together (open or 
closed) as in volley-ball. 

3. Set-up—stopping the ball to get an 
easy shot at ball instead of hitting it on 
the fly. 

4. Stepping over line into opponents 
court. 

5. Using pipe upright to aid in jump- 
ing for ball. 

6. Catching rope and throwing ball and 
rope. 

Equipment Needed 

l. 1 piece galvanized pipe 13 feet long 
2. 1 3-inch cap, galvanized. 

3. 1 screw-eye. 

4. 1 halter-snap. (To connect 
sash cord to screw-eye on pipe.) 

5. 1 roll No. 8 Samson red 
spot sash cord. 

6 1 roll strong twine (used in 
whipping rope.) 

: (tape over 
whipped places in forming loops 
to attach ball to rope.) 

8. 1 light, soft, leather volley- 
ball with 
attached. Make loop of very strong 
soft leather. It should be hand- 
sewn and backed with leather in- 


side ball. 


9. 1% yards gravel (cement 


strong 


leather loop 


mix). 
10. 8 sacks cement. 
ll. 3 pieces % inch by 4 


inches by 16 feet (form material) 

Ed.—Anyone interested may 
obtain 9 by 11 inch blueprints 
(made by 7th grade boys) on pad- 
dle-tennis, volley-ball, tether-ball, 
or horseshoe details by 
dropping a line to Richard J. Fox, 
Willow Glen School, San Jose. 


court 































































































































































































































































WORLD-MINDEDNESS 


TEACHING WORLD-MINDEDNESS IN THE MODERN LANGUAGE CLASS 


Edith Moore Jarrett, Fillmore Union High School, Ventura County 


Arrewernnc to teach world- 
mindedness to high school students is 
such a big order that, personally, I 
often feel overwhelmed at my own 
audacity when I even admit that I 
am attempting it. 

Then, when I find myself feeling 
that way, I just remember what the 
Mexicans say about their national lot- 
tery: “Why, senorita, if you don’t 
play, you can’t win!” and I realize that 
my infants are certainly never going 
to learn anything I don’t at least try 
to teach them. 

There’s always in the back of my 
mind a sentence I read somewhere 
long ago: “If you want something to 
last a hundred years, go plant a tree; 
if you want something to last a thou- 
sand years, go plant a habit in a child.” 


Tolerance, Respect, Sympathy 


So here’s our challenge—to plant in 
those receptive young minds the habit 
of world-mindedness, which means tol- 
erance, respect, and sympathy for and 
understanding of our fellow-man and 
his problems, whether his ways are 
our ways or not. 

Then, since we can’t teach what we 
don’t know, we must first make our- 
selves “citizens of the world,”—not be 
just provincial Americans. Our own 
interests and appreciations and under- 
standings must extend far beyond our 
everyday activities before we can hope 
to make of others 
world.” 


“citizens of the 


And how are we going to extend 
our own interests? Well, it seems to 
me that the easiest and the surest way 
to make oneself world-minded is to 
travel. I admit that I’m narrow-minded 
on that subject,—I believe fanatically 
that all teachers should be required to 
travel. We can, you know, with our 
long vacations,—if we're game to go 
third class and like it! 

We all agree tritely that “travel is 
an education,” not that it is of any 
value to observe firsthand that no pic- 
ture postcard can do justice to Cologne 
Cathedral, or that all Paris taxis have 
at least one cauliflower fender and are 
apparently willing to have another! 





Seriously, that which travel brings 
is a feeling of world citizenship that 
sweeps suddenly over us with a swell- 
ing of the heart somewhere in a for- 
eign land, when we realize that for 
two months our entire thought has 
been, not of petty personal trifles, but 
of the affairs of other nations. 


We have compared English and 
American schools with ruddy-cheeked 
British boys from Oxford; gotten a 
new light on Ireland’s argument from 
a charming fellow really named Pat- 
rick; heard a gesticulating Frenchman's 
side of the war-debt squabble up on 
top of the Eiffel Tower; learned about 
Russia's five-year plan from the burly 
Russian who came to our rescue at 
the Alsace-Lorraine customs; heard 
on the Rhine the sad story of Ger- 
many'’s “Forgotten Generation” from 
a bright-eyed lad sporting a new swas- 
tika armband; learned about Spain’s 
troubles from the humble soldier by 
the side of the road; or been enter- 
tained in a sleepy little Mexican town 
by an impromptu school pageant put 
on just for our benefit. 


So when that estatic feeling, “Why, 
I am a citizen of the world!” is once 
ours, we are ready to begin planting a 
habit in a child. The first step, it seems 
to me, is to get children to realize that 
the customs of another race are not 
“funny” just because they are not like 


Farm Unit 


Maes. PEARL ENGLAND, teacher, 
Alamo School, Imperial County, conducted, 
with First and Second Grade boys and 
girls, an extremely interesting and success- 
ful unit on the Farm. It is an excellent 
example of an integrated program and fur- 
nishes many ideas to any teacher carrying 
on a primary unit. 


Hers was chosen by the rural supervisors 
as the best one in Imperial County. So 
highly was it esteemed that the county 
superintendent's office published it as Bulle- 
tin 113, comprising 24 mimeographed 
pages. In it she describes the farm picture, 
the miniature farm, the farm animal book, 
the ABC book, reading charts and many 
other features of the project, together with 
diagrams, patterns and illustrations. 
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ours; to take a petty example,—to stand 
back and look impartially on our rule 
of “turn to the right” and England’s 
“turn to the left” and see that neither 
of us is necessarily peculiar. 


OW to get down to practical 

ways and means. Since I teach 
Spanish, you'll have to substitute your 
own language every time I say Span- 
ish, but the general idea should hold 
for all modern languages. 


Right out I'll admit that it’s a matter 
of using precious class time for some- 
thing besides grammar and conversa- 
tion and reading and all the accepted 
items in a language teacher's reper- 
toire. Way back when the “direct 
method” advocates raised eyebrows at 
a word of English in a foreign lan- 
guage class, I deliberately began tak- 
ing 15 minutes every Friday to tell 
“stories’"—in English—to my Fresh- 
man groups. 


A Reward of Merit 
I still do, making those “stories” 
supposedly a reward of merit for good 
behavior or well-prepared lessons dur- 
ing the week; keeping from the chil- 
dren the fact that I consider them 
really an integral part of the course. 


And not only on Fridays, but occa- 
sionally at other times, especially in 
the advanced classes, when something 
in the lesson recalls a tale, I say, “Oh, 
that reminds me! In a little town in 
Spain one day”—(or it may be Mex- 
ico)—and eyes brighten and books are 
forgotten as we're off to a foreign land 
for a few minutes. 

These “stories” are really sugar- 
coated archeology, history, sociology, 
political science; and every one con- 
tains a big dose of my favorite pre- 
scription for the ailments of the world, 
—of tolerance and respect for our 
neighbors. To contain that, those 
stories must be what writers call 
“slanted.” ( A slanted story is one 
aimed toward a particular market, with 
its own particular style requirements 
and reader group.) 

It is not enough to tell of an amus- 
ing little adventure in Mexico just for 
its amusement value alone,—the story 
must always slant toward one of our 
four objectives: understanding, toler- 
ance, sympathy, respect. When I tell 
of the Mexican kitchen, with its sim- 
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ple charcoal stove, its clay utensils, its 
wooden egg-beater, I stress not the 
fact that the equipment is primitive, 
but that that simple kitchen will pro- 
duce far tastier soups and meats and 
Spanish rice than our aluminum ket- 
tles over a too-enthusiastic gas burner. 


Commendable Mexico 


Finding something to respect in our 
neighbor's ways is a sure road to toler- 
ance and sympathy; so in every phase 
of Mexican life, as the stories go on 
from week to week, we find something 
to commend; and if we do smile at 
some quaint custom, we immediately 
point out one of our own that looks 
equally quaint to our neighbor across 


the border. 


With our Mexican labor problems 
here in Southern California, and the 
ordinarily lower-class Mexican we do meet 
here, I have a real job on my hands con- 
vincing even adults that there is much to 
respect in Mexico,—that the word “Mexi- 
can” is not a derogatory term. 


When I find even a Spanish teacher say- 
ing complacently, “Oh, I don’t need to go 
to Mexico,—I can see enough dirty Mexi- 
cans here, and besides, I was in Tijuana 
once,” I can see that even educated people 
sometimes need a few lessons of this ele- 
mentary tolerance and respect that I’m try- 
ing to give my boys and girls. And I figure 
that if I can teach that feeling regarding 
Mexico, that charming but often misunder- 
stood country, it will surely carry over to 
more sophisticated countries. 


UT back to our methods. History, to 

many children, is a dreaded subject, 
but when once it is appreciated, the history 
of a nation, of course, helps one to under- 
stand its people and present-day problems. 
That being my aim, my Friday stories soon 
turn from modern Mexican and Spanish 
customs to history—but that word is never 
mentioned. 


Instead, I tell the story of the Aztecs’ 
long journey to the Valley of Mexico, based 
on the romantic legend of the Mexican 
eagle now perched on the national flag. 
Then we have some archeology with the 
fascinating Mexican pyramids whose origin 
is lost in antiquity; and I even tell about 
the human sacrifices on those pyramids. 
That bloody background, only four hun- 
dred years old, still shows through in pres- 
ent-day Mexico.—where there are even 
now many pure-blooded Aztecs. 


The Fall of Montezuma 


Then we hear about the arrival of Cor- 
tez, and Montezuma’s downfall because of 
the “Fair God” superstition. And I tell it 
all not as names in history, but like gossip 
over the back fence,—and no one ever for- 


gets gossip! Perhaps that wicked little story 
of Mrs. Cortez’ “asthma,” which you can’t 
find in the history books, doesn’t make a 
hero out of her husband, but it does show 
what the Aztecs were up against when they 
met that relentless conqueror. 

Each of these stories, incidentally, has a 
folder of pictures to accompany it—photo- 
graphs, clippings, and supplementary mate- 
rials, which is passed around during the 
story, and is always accessible to inquiring 
young minds outside of class. 

There are lots of places to teach world- 
mindedness aside from regular stories, too. 
Showing that it’s often the English grammar 
rule or spelling that’s “funny” instead of 
the really logical Spanish; using Latin cour- 
tesy with its graceful little gestures; singing 
Mexican songs in our story time; making 
scrapbooks, going to Mexican talkies, and 
having parties with Mexican programs, 
dances, and music—all lead our boys and 
girls to see the good there is in Mexico. 


World Understanding 

After all, these projects are nothing new 
to you folks—they’re only what every lan- 
guage teacher does. My only suggestion is 
that they be consciously slanted; with every 
story, every folk song, every party, let us 
always keep in the back of our minds the 
question, “Is this activity really teaching 
an admiration for the country whose lan- 
guage we are studying; are these boys and 
girls really coming to respect that which a 
foreign land does well, and to have a feel- 
ing of sympathy for its problems and an 
understanding of why those problems exist?” 


yw my own classes, when I find that mean 

word cholo no longer in use, when our 
Mexican students are so heartily welcomed 
at our parties that they no longer hesitate 
to come—then I know that at least some of 
my boys and girls each year have gotten a 
glimpse of the satisfaction that comes with 
world-mindedness and have made a tiny, 
idealistic step toward brotherhood of man. 


And if they have, I can only hope the 
idealist was right who said, “If you want 
something to last a thousand years, go plant 


a habit in a child.” 


* * * 


Dr. Hailmann 


Qcroser 20, 1936, marked the centen- 
nial of the birth of Dr. William N. Hail- 
mann. His burial place in Riverside Ceme- 
tery, North Redding, Massachusetts, is un- 
marked. 


A group of his friends who knew the in- 
spiration of his thought and who worked 
with him, have undertaken the placing of a 
suitable stone to mark the resting place of 
the man whose vision of the meaning of 
childhood education was far ahead of his 
time, and whose wise and devoted support 
materially aided the kindergarten move- 
ment in this country. 


There are many who will feel it a pri- 
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vilege to aid in this memorial. Send con- 
tributions to: Emily M. Pryor, treasurer, 
Hailmann Memorial Fund Committee, 1303 
Lyndon Street, South Pasadena. 


* %* * 


CERTIFICATE OF EXPANSION OF 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
COUNTY OF SACRAMENTO, ss. 


Know all men by these presents: 


That Alfred Ernst Lentz, K. Alice Lentz 
and Karla Alice Lentz, partners transacting 
business in the State of California, County 
of Sacramento, City of Sacramento, at 1324 
Fortieth Street, under the firm name and 
style of Lentz, Lentz and Lentz, did, at a 
special meeting of said partners held at 
Sutter Hospital in said City of Sacramento 
on the thirtieth day of September, 1936, 
at the hour of 12:45 p. m. admit to such 
partnership one Linda Alexa Lentz with 
all the rights and privileges thereto per- 
taining; 

That said Linda Alexa Lentz is a fe- 
male, more particularly identified as fol- 
lows: 


II st cnctecccntlen 
WU crea se ee blue 
RUN ie ict ence anaes 
Weight .......... bd aes 7 Ibs., 34 02.; 


That the firm name and style of said 
partnership, as of the admission thereto of 
said Linda Alexa Lentz, was changed to 
Lentz, Lentz, Lentz and Lentz, by which 
firm name and style the partnership will 
hereafter be known. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have 
hereunto set our hands this 30th day of 
September, 1936. 


ALFRED ERNST LENTZ. 
K. ALICE LENTZ. 
KARLA ALICE LENTZ. 


Editorial note—\i’e are sharing this 
gem with all our readers. Mr. Lentz ts 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor and widely known 
throughout the Western States. 
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Kindergarten 
Convention 


Caurrornia Kindergarten Primary As 
sociation holds its thirteenth annual meeting 
in Oakland, California, November 27, 28. 


The convention theme, What Is Educa- 
tion for Early Childhood, will challenge our 
best thinking. Plan to spend these two days 
in discussing with our leaders ways to chart 
better approaches and better procedures for 
this the foundation period of education. 


Detailed announcements are now avail- 
able. If you do not receive the information 
desired write Eleanor Robison, General 


Chairman, Sherman School, Oakland. 


ADVERTISERS 
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Albers Bros. Milling Co................ 
Allyn and Bacon...... 


oxen 
4th cover 


Binney & Smith.... 


California Consumers Conference 
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Gaylord Brothers 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Company.... 
Greyhound Travel Bureau. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company.. 
Holmes Projector Company....................-. 


Hotel Biltmore ........... 
Hotel Californian ....... 


COMING 


November 9-15—American Educa- 
tion Week. 


Write to National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., for complete 
materials. 

November 11-26—American Red Cross 
Annual Roll Call. 


November 11, 12, 13—Celebration of 


opening of San FranciscoOakland Bay 
Bridge. 

November 13, 14—N. E. A. Educational 
Policies Commission, regional conference. 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. John A. Sex- 
son, chairman. 

November 14—Elementary School Prin- 


cipals regional conference. Redwood City. 


November 15-21 — National Childrens 


Book Week. 
November 23-25—C. T. A. Central Coast 


Section annual convention and teachers in- 


stitutes. Santa Cruz. 


November 23-25—Joint teachers 
tute; Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Tehama, Shasta, 
Plumas and Modoc Counties. At 


insti- 


Lassen, 
Chico. 

November 23-25—C. T. A. Central Sec- 
tion annual convention and teachers insti- 
tutes. 

November 24, 25—C. T. A. Bay Section 
teachers institutes. 

November 26-8—Western Association of 
Teachers of Speech annual convention. Los 
Angeles or Pasadena. 


November 26-28—National Council of 
Teachers of English. Silver 


meeting. Boston. 


November 27-28—California Kindergar- 
ten Primary Association; 13th annual meet- 


ing, Oakland. 


anniversary 
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Miele Travel Bureau, Henry 


National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers .................-2.-... 3rd cover 
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Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Robertson, D. F., Travel Bureau........... - 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters................ 
Tours 


International 


Winston Co., John C 


November 27, 28—American Student 
Health Association, Pacific Coast Section. 
Conference. San Jose. 

December 11—C. T. A. Conference on 
Modern Education. Hotel Los 
Angeles. 

December 12—C. T. A. State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 

December 14-16—Los Angeles City teach- 
ers institute. 

December 16-18—Placer County teachers 
institute. Auburn. 


Biltmore, 


1937 


February 20-25—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence annual convention. New 
Orleans. 


March—State Department of Education 
annual conference on problems of curri- 
culum and instruction. Northern California. 

March 17-19—National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Institute Conference, Western Di- 
vision. Fresno. Glen Grant, managing direc- 
tor. 

March 22 -24—California Secondary 
School Principals annual conference. North- 
ern California. 


March 28—Easter Sunday. 


May—Annual Conference on Industrial 
Education. State Department of Education 
and California Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation. Northern California. 

May—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers annual convention. Pasadena. 

June 7-13—Shut-In Week. San Francisco 
Shut-In Association, 150 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue; Peter R. Maloney, president. 

June 21-27—The One Hundredth Meet- 
ing, American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. Denver. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A. annual con- 
vention. Detroit. 

August 2-7—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Seventh biennial confer- 
ence; Tokyo, Japan. 


* * & 


The New World 


Wey broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur S. 
Garbett, director of education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 

November 16—Alton E. Scott, principal, 
San Juan Grammar School, San Juan Bau- 
tista; member, State Council of Education. 

November 23—Harold Baldwin, teacher, 
Claremont Junior High School, Oakland; 


member, State Council of Education. 
November 30—John R. Williams, San 


Joaquin County Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockton; member, Council of Education. 

December 7—Emery Stoops, teacher, 
Speech and English, Beverly Hills High 
School; president, Phi Delta Kappa Fra- 
ternity, Alpha Epsilon Chapter, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

December 14—Janie M. Stocking, Santa 
Cruz County Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Cruz. 

December 28—Mrs. B. C. Clark, presi- 
dent, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Marin County has established a 
scholarship fund, to be known as the Alice 
Brewer Wells Scholarship Fund. Mrs. Wells 
for a number of years was the rural super- 
visor of Marin County. Notice of her death 
is recorded on Page 26 of this issue. 


Charles G. Ames, for 23 years science 
teacher, Berkeley High School. Native of 
Iowa, he graduated from University of 
Iowa and later earned a masters degree at 
University of California. 


Mrs. Mary McCrory Phleger, prominent 
long-time Sacramento schoolwoman, club- 
woman and welfare worker; former vice- 
principal of the old Mary J. Watson High 
School; retired 25 years ago. Born in New 
Orleans, she was resident of Sacramento 
most of her life. 


Mrs. J. Pearl Shoemaker, for 14 years a 
resident of North Sacramento; during most 
of that time she conducted private classes 
in dramatics. She was a native of Minnesota. 


Mrs. Grace Mae Westerberg for many 
years a teacher in the Benicia Schools. She 


was born in Benicia and passed away there 
on her 48th birthday. 
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= Good Teeth - 
~ Win Finret Place 
in Health Parade 


, ee to dental research here are 


FOUR FACTORS important to the care of 






the TEETH: | Proper Food, 2 Personal Care, 
(keep Teeth clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis we state 
there is a reason, a time and place for Chew- 
ing Gum as a definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 
University Research forms the basis of our adver- 


tising ... National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 





2b<d-QQ) Teachers are members of 
California Teachers Association 


Section Secretaries 
Southern 
F. L. THURSTON 


307 Continental Building 
a - © . . y Stree 
2. How are the funds used? Fourth and Spring Streets 


: er : ‘ ‘ ; : Los Angeles 
One-third goes for local activities, i.e. conventions, public relations, assist- Oe ae 


ance to members; two-thirds go for State work—publications, research, 
legal advice, etc. 


1. What is California Teachers Association? 


It is the one state professional organization in which teachers of all types 
are members. Dues are only $3.00 per calendar year. 


Northern 
MRS. PORTIA MOSS 









3. What has C, T. A. accomplished? Auburn 
1. Constitutional Amendment 16 which fixed education as the first duty of N orth Coast 
the State and insured a high standard of service for children and decent ae aaa 4 
living conditions for teachers. MISS SHIRLEY A. PERRY 
Salaries during illness. Ukiah 







Retirement salary for teachers after years of faithful service. 


Bay 
4. Tenure protection for good teachers faithfully performing their daily EARL G GRIDLEY 
work. 2163 Center Street 
3erkeley 








5. Rural supervision. This feature of school practice guarantees good 
school conditions for children in the most remote areas of California. ; 
6. Sabbatical leave. Many teachers and many schools may secure additional Central 
inspiration and better teaching through leaves granted to teachers who wish H. W. KELLY 
to study or travel in order that their understanding of educational and social Deputy Superintendent 
problems may be broadened. ‘ 












Visalia 
7. There are many other accomplishments that could be listed, among : 
which are legislation pertaining to support of kindergartens, junior high Central Coast 
schools and. junior colleges, increased requirements for certification, etc. T. S. MacQUIDDY 
Greater than these, however, has been the defeat of unfavorable legislation 


which would have seriously crippled public schools and which would have Weems 
deprived both children and adults of services to which they are entitled. 














President 
4. What may be expected in the future? JOHN A. SEXSON 
Study for improvement of teaching and teaching conditions. Superintendent of Schools 
The interests of public education protected. Pasadena 


Well-prepared material for school needs. 
A program of public relations that keeps the people of California informed 


: State Executive Secretary 
as to pending developments in public education. 


ROY W. CLOUD 
5. Why should I be a member of C. T. A.? 


California has 35,000 members who are willing to contribute their mite and 
might towards keeping California schools in the forefront. 


State Headquarters 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco 





ADVENTURES S STORIES OF 
STORY LAND AY 


MCSKIMMON 
DE ANer 


ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a school 


is the amount and quality of its supplementary reading. 


Interesting reading has a very vital part in character 
building, and so is especially important in the upper grades 
of the grammar school. 


Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. In the 
upper grades especially it should have permanent value 
from its association with the best in literature, from its 

*WHITE: lessons in behavior, and from its stimulus to high achieve- 
ment. 


For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year Book of 
the Department of Superintendence recommends that the 
best of modern writings, current fiction, essay, poetry, 
drama, biography, especially when they interpret life as 
it is lived today, and are within the comprehension of 

MODERN adolescents, should find conspicuous place in the curriculum. 


PIONEERS ONE-ACT 


Only careful study backed by long experience can insure 
correct choice in reading materials for the upper grades. 
The selection and the editing of the readers of this series 
is the result of such study and experince. 


Please write for complete list. 


COHEN and 


SON TE Allyn and Bacon 3 ae 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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